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— Fishworkers fight on three fronts 
-UFAWU - Native 
Brotherhood split 


by Steve Garrod 


The United Fishermen 
and Allied Workers Union 
(UFAWU) and the Native 
Brotherhood (NB) of B.C., 
united for years in repres- 
enting native and non-nat- 
ive fishworkers, have split 
apart. 

In April, the NB severed 
joint bargaining relations 
with the union. The union 
had, as usual, accorded 
them full rights of partici- 
pation at the UFAWU 
salmon price conference, 


but the brotherhood ref-’ 


used to participate, ‘claim- 

ing they- didn’t have en- 

ough advance warning. 
Since this time, the union 


has made a number of 
efforts to re-unite with the 
Brotherhood. Meetings be- 
tween the two organiz- 
ations have been held, but 
joint bargaining has not 
been resumed. 

-The UFAWU is also in 


- dispute with the Brother- 


hood over their alleged 


raiding of the union shore- 


workers at the former 
Millbanke Plant in Bella 
Bella on the Central Coast. 


Both on the central and the 


north coast, the Brother- 


hood has been seeking to 


take Indian shoreworkers 
out of the union, particu- 
larly at the new Indian 
co-op canneries. 


This rift between 


UFAWU and NB emerged 
last year during the herring 
Strike. At that time, the 
union was fighting for the 
right to ‘‘clear’’ ‘boats for 


fishing, ie. get a de facto: 
_closed shop, as well-as for 


higher prices. (Under the 
B.C. labour code, fisher- 
men do not have the right 
to form an actual trade 
union). Even though it was 
to be a joint UFAWU-NB 
clearance program the 
Brotherhood declared that 
if the price element in the 
dispute was settled, they 
would start fishing even 
if the UFAWU remained on 
Strike. 

At that time, Alwin 
Dixon of the Native Broth- 
erhood said, “‘The NB feels 
that fishermen are private 
businessmen and that they 
Shouldn’t be tied to any 
trade union.” He went on 
to attack ‘‘the gum boot 
guys” as being the people 


who were prolonging the 
strike and most strongly in 
favour of getting full trade 
union rights. The ‘‘gum 


‘boot guys” are the crew- - 


men on the seiners. Dixon 
also stated that there was 
opposition in the NB to the 
policies of the union; and 
that “ʻA lot of NB members 
don’t like being identified 
as a distant cousin to: the 
Communist elements in the 
UFAWU.”’’ 

George Hewison, busi- 
ness agent of the UFAWU, 
claimed at the time that 
‘‘many of our differences 
with the NB emerge from 
the fact that their leader- 
ship is — pre-dominantly 
large boat owners. All 
fishermen aren’t fish work- 
ers. There is a difference in 
class interest based on the 
size of their investment.’’ 

Hewison went on to say, 
‘The NB was set up to fight 
for native rights, which the 


union supports, but an 
organization cannot be- 
come a trade union simply | 
on the question of national 
origin— there must be 
unity amongst all workers 
in an industry.” | 

From the turn of the 
century until now, the big 
fishing monopolies have 
benefited from racial div- 
isions among workers in the 
industry. The current split 
between the UFAWU and 
the Native Brotherhood 
could again result in 
divisions between workers 
which will once more serve 
the companies. 

Both native leaders and 
union leaders have much 
work to do in building a real 
fighting unity, based on a 
common class interest and 
a recognition of the national 
rights of native peoples. 
Without this unity, all fish 
workers, native and non- 
native, will suffer. 


- UFAW attacks Gov't 


report on 


by Steve Garrod 
“Its a whitewash”. 
That's how Jack Nichol, 


_ secretary-treasurer of the _ 


United Fishermen and Al- 
lied Workers Union 
(UFAWU), described the 
recently released federal 


ministry of transport in- 
quiry report on the sinkings 
and deaths in this spring’s 
herring fishing. 


safety 


ensure their safety. Nichol 
said the reason why so 
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ill-equipped. 

The Western Voice (Vol. 
4- #7) spoke to- survivors 
from some of the sinkings. 
They claimed the boats 
they worked on were 
unsafe. Lawrence Quinn, of 
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“vessels were unsafe an ing real action 


inspected and in good 
shape. The .crew of the 
Western Ocean, owned by 
B.C. Packers, know dif- 
ferently. The boat went in 
for a re-fit in the B.C. 
Packers yard in October, 
1974, and when it came out 
in January, it was in just as 
bad shape as before. They 
had to take it into another 
drydock before they could 
ake it out 0 
The UFAWT) ; 
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federal ministry of trans- 
port. “‘Jean Marchand has 
only gone through the 
motions with this inquiry’’, 
Jack Nichol said. Even the 
limited steps suggested in 
the inquiry report won’t all 
be implemented. George 
director of the 
Marine Safety Branch in 
Ottawa, is looking into 
‘‘what is feasible and what 


_can be done. it anal ‘ar. 
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do that and that’,’’ Graves 


_ said. 


The big fishing compan- 
ies don’t want any real 
changes in the rules under 
which they operate, and the 
government has no inten- 
tion of making the compan-- 
ies make the boats safe for 
the workers. With no 
changes, coming herring 
seasons will be as risky for 
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help consumers 


as far east as Toronto. The . 
relief committee is seeking 


strike will 


forced by the companies, 
the UFAWU plans to 


Fish 
The inevitable strike 
facing fishworkers on this 


The B.C. Producer, overturned in the Georgia Strait in 


1969. On March 25th. this year she capsized again. Three 


of the crew were drowned. 


Nichol went on to state 
that the report only *‘par- 
rots the position of the 
fishing companies.’’ The 
report, and the fishing 
companies, blamed 
“greedy fishermen” and 
“bad weather” for the 
deaths of 14 fishermen and 
loss of 10 vessels during the 
last two weeks of March. 

The union has been 
demanding that fishing 
vessels be brought under 
the provisions of the 
Canada Shipping test to 


empty, 


the ‘Earnest Todd (sunk 
March 19, Pachena Point), 
stated that the B.C. Prod- 
ucer (sunk March 26th, 
off Cape Scott) 
should never have been out 
there because in converting 
it from -a table seiner to a 
drum seiner ‘‘there was all 
this extra weight up top and 
nothing downstairs.’’ 
Other fishermen spoke 
bitterly about the condi- 
tions of the boats they have 
to work on. The companies 
claim that their boats are 
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- but not enough, 


coast will be no bargain for 
them. Fish run only once. If 
they’re not caught when 
they run, then they’re not 
caught at all. But the strike 


‘ will be both.a blessing in 


disguise and an education 
for consumers. 

Fishing monopolies in 
the Fisheries Association 
have made only minor 
increases in their latest 
offers to shoreworkers, 
tendermen and fishermen, 
Says 
business agent George 
Hewison, to indicate barg- 
aining in good faith. The 
Strike date is set for July 


25. Should the strike be 


organize salmon sales all 
across Canada. 

‘‘Operation Strike Re- 
lief’ will be a large scale 
fishing operation conducted 
by union members. Sock- 
eye and pink salmon caught 
by volunteer gillnet and 
seine fishermen, and 
transported by union pack- 
ers will be sold for % the 
cost in supermarkets. 


Sockeyes will sell for $1 a- 


pound. : 
The union plans to move 
about '/ million pounds in 
the first week, selling at 
prominent locations in the 
lower mainland. Plans have 
also been made to ship fish 


the help of labour councils, 
unions and co-ops for 
marketing the fish. 

The union sees, among 
the objectives of the relief 
operation, publicizing its 
just demands through the 
press, tv and radio. Needy 
UFAWU members will get 
fish free of charge. And the 
sale of fish for such a low 


' price will expose the fish 


monopolies’ claims of 
‘‘poor profits’’. People will 
ask why they can’t buy fish 
that cheap everyday. And 
know it’s not because of 
workers’ wages. 

Bc. 


In our last issue [West- 
ern Voice, Vol. 4, No. 13] 
we published a four-page 
supplement on the B.C. 
forest industry. 

To give some background. 
for the stories in this issue, 
we have condensed the 


main points made in the 


supplement. 


*The BC Woods Industry 
and ine Us, E ‘ mommy — 

The B.C. economy has 
always relied on the extrac- 
tion and export of industri 
raw materials, particular 
forest products. The boo 
and bust pattern of capital- 
ist economies is felt most 
sharply in the raw materials 


sector, which meahs that , 
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~ Sixty-five per cent 
B.C. forest 


arly. in the interior, hee : 


95% of — goes 
south. 


eWorld wide slump and 
B.C. workers 
__ Most lumber sales to the 
‘US meet the demands of 
the construction industry. 
Like raw material produc- 
tion, construction expands 
and contracts more sharply 
than the general economy. 
An important reason for 
this instability is the 
manipulation, by govern- 
ments, of interest rates and 
the availability of cash for 
lending as a way of 
controlling the economy. 

The world wide inflation 
sparked off by the Vietnam 
War led to a ‘“‘tight-mon- 
ey” policy. Interest rates 
rose and mortgage money 
dried np. Lending money to 
people to buy houses takes 
second place to corporate 
loans when money is 
scarce. 

US housing starts fell to 
about haif of the 1973 total 
in 1974, and hit lows early 
this year not seen since = 
1940’s. 


eIndustry looks for a wage 
cut 

Their almost total depen- 
dence on exports and the 
slump in the US has cut into 
the profits of the forest 
monopolies. The companies 


have not, of course, pointed 


pinta! 
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to BC’s dependence on 
resources or to the instabil- 


ity of capitalism as the 
source of the trouble; 
- instead, they are blaming 


their workers. 
Last year, BCFP workers 
earned $4 an hour for the 


company over and above 


their wages; Crown Zeller- 


_ bach workers turned in $3 
to the owners. They didn’t 


do so well for themselves. 


1973 boom. MacMillan 
Bloedel returned a reported 


about workers ‘‘pricing 
themselves out of mar- 
kets”, 


During a period of 
slump, output per worker is 


always liable to fall off. The 
workers who actually pro- 
duce the ’’output’’ are laid 
off first as the mills slow 
down. The managers, fore- 
men and head office people 
are kept on longer, 50 
falling output is 


force. 

The owners blame this 
fall in productivity on the 
production workers. — 

These distortions of the 
truth get a ready airing in 
the press, the government 
and other board rooms, 
where a growing chorus is 
now calling for wage cuts 
— as inflation outstrips pay 
packets. 
eWho are the B.C. forest 
companies? 

The forests of the world 


are exploited by a handful 


of giant corporations. In 
B.C. eight companies virtu- 
ally control the entire 
woods industry. Four com- 
panies, BCFP, Crown Zel- 
lerbach, MacMillan Bloedel 
and Rayonier, controlled 
30% of lumber production 
by 1965. In pulp, 17 of 23 
mills were run by the eight 
largest companies. 

Sales and distribution 


— ore ft gains. As 
han doubled during the 


rarely 
matched by a falling work 
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Woods’ unions waiting for Hutcheon report 


Bill Harper 


The prospect which Dave 
Barrett said his govern- 
ment would not accept has 
become a reality. Pulp 
workers in defiance of 
government orders are 
shutting down the entire 
B.C. Forest industry. Some 
20 pulp mills and some 20 
wood-related plants and 
camps are already down 
with over 15,000 workers off 


has also been sewn up by 


the monopolies through 


 Seabord Lumber Sales and 


H.R. MacMillan Export. 


_ -The size of the 
monopolies guarantees 


growing market control and 
access to enormous intern- 
ally generated funds. The- 
-competition for markets or 
financial resources that is 
supposed to keep 


**free 
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The B.C. government and 
the monopolies 

Successive provincial 
governments have rigged 


_the forest tenure and tax 


en ob! 


the pockets of the owners 


have -given — of land 


or 

After World War IJ, Cass 
Orchard brought in amend- 
ments to the tenure system 
that fell in line with briefs 


= written by MacMillan and 
by Bloedel, 


Stewart and 
Welch, the tw& dominant 
corporations of that time. 
‘“‘People...working along 
the same lines,’’ he noted, 
‘are likely to find the same 
solutions.’ 


Any government. that 
accepts the right of private 
capitalists to exploit B.C. 
forests and workers in their 
own interests loses all 
freedom of manoeuvre. 

The industry is “labour 
intensive’’ compared to 
mining. It employs around 
90,000 workers directly and 
maybe 150,000 indirectly. 
The government is utterly 
dependent on revenue from 
the industry which gener- 
ates 50 cents of every dollar 
of income in the province. 

The NDP, unwilling and 
unable to offer an alterna- 
tive to control by private 
capital, must run to their 
beck and call as meekly as 
the most corrupt and 
conservative politicians: of 
the past. 2 

Last fall, for example, 
when the companies hinted 
at shutdewns, the NDP 
suspended royalties ‘‘to 
encourage the companies to 
keep operating’. 


the job. By July 26, 40,000 
workers will probably be on 
the picket lines as a result 
of the strike or lay-off 
created by the shutting 
down of related sawmills 
and chip plants. 

The strike came about 
after a flurry of events 
which left the pulp and 
paper unions--Pulp and 
Paper Workers of Canada 
(PPWC) and the Canadian 


Paperworkers Union (CPU) © 


--split with the Internation- 
al Woodworkers of America 
(IWA) over what tactics 
should be used in dealing 
with the giant forest indus- 
try multinationals. 

On July 9, the three 
forest unions jointly rejec- 
ted an Industrial Inquiry 
Commission which the NDP 
was attempting to force on 
them even though the IWA 
leadership had been waf- 
fling on the issue for some 


time. Labour Minister Bill- 
invited union — 


King had 
leaders to Victoria to get 
them to accept the IHC and 
threatened PPWC presi- 
dent Reg Ginn by -phone, 
predicting that if PPWC 
workers did not stop on- 
the-job actions the com- 


panies were going to take 


at they had better 
seriously about the inquiry 
commission. 

Ginn and CPU western 
vice-president Art Grunt- 
man saw the rejection of 
the inquiry commission as 
setting the stage for a total 
war between the companies 
and the workers. 

“This is not time for 
queasiness. We will shut 
down everything it’s pos- 
sible to shut down. It will 
be almost as bad as a 
general strike,” stated 
Ginn in announcing the 
July 16 strike deadline. 

Two days later the 
situation changed when 
King announced that the 
government, through the 
use of the Labour Code and 
the Public Inquiries Act had 
passed an order-in-council 
and appointed Judge Henry 
Hutcheon as a mediator in 
the dispute. At this point, 
the pulp unions parted with 
the IWA , who accepted the 
appointment of a mediator, 


thus keeping woodworkers 


on the job. The pulp unions 
criticised the appointment 
and held firm on the strike 
deadline. 

Stan Shewaga, PPWC 
vice-president, accused the 
government of acting in its 
own interests in the dispute 
since it is also an employer 
in the forest industry. *‘I’m 
unhappy”, Art Gruntman 
said, ‘‘It’s the unions who 
have been found irrespon- 
sible when it’s the employ- 
ers’ who have refused to 


“No time for queasiness © 


by Gillies Malnarich and. 


39 


bargain. 

More plants began to go 
down almost immediately. 
Angus MacPhee, PPWC 
local president in Prince 
Rupert said the 800 Cancel 
workers there walked out 
“because there is no money 
on the table anywhere’’. At 
this point 10 of 20 mills 
were shut down because of 
pickets, job grievances or 
maintenance shut downs 
with 2,800 workers off the 
job. 

Barrett, King and Res- 
ources Minister Williams 
have condemned the walk 
outs and have pleaded with 
workers to remain on the 
job. King stated that the 
government was not pre- 
pared to accept a major 
shutdown of B.C.’s biggest’ 
industry. 

Williams paraded figures 
of lost revenue to the 
government because of the 
current production slump. 
It has been projected that 
the province’s revenue 
from the forest industry, 
even without a strike, 
would likely be 150 million 
this year compared to 
224.8 million only two 
years ago! 

The NDP’s policies so 
GIVE = U U ALIO ATU 
at the same time aiding the 
corporations through a low 
rate stumpage system, 
have failed. 

Leaders of the pulp 
unions, led by a militant 
PPWC , see any delaying 
action on the part of the 
NDP as being to the advan- 
tage of the large forest 
monopolies. A delay of the 
strike would only push the 
confrontation into the fall 
with a prolonged strike 
going into the early winter 
months. The prospect of 
successfully fighting a pro- 
longed strike at that time 
would be dim. 

With the July 16 strike 
deadline came the closing 
of some of the largest pulp 
and paper mills in the 
world, including those in 
Powell River, Port Alberni 
and Harmac, bringing the 
entire productive process 
for pulp and paper in the 
province to a standstill. 

With it has come the shut 
down of many sawmills 
which produce chips for the 
pulp mills, because of lack 
of storage space. 

IWA spokesman Syd 
Thompson said he expected 
almost all B.C. sawmills to 
be closing with ‘ʻa week to 
10 days’’. 

Stan Shewaga, PPWC 
vice-president, said his 
union and the CPU have 
decided to “‘put as much 
pressure as we can on both 
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Roadblock arrests NDP’s 
first political bust 


by David Ticoll 


The arrest and charging 
of 75 native people at the 
Mount Currie and Gold 
River road blockades made 
history for two reasons. As 
Bill Wilson pointed out to 
the Mount Currie group 
after their release, it “‘was 
the first time that Indian 
people in this province have 
been arrested for fighting 
for their aboriginal rights.” 

It was also the first 
massive political bust by 
the NDP since the ‘‘social 
democratic’’ party took 
charge of the provincial 
State apparatus. 

To justify the moves 
legally, the NDP legal 
experts, as the Vancouver 
Sun put it, ‘‘pawed through 
old records and came up 
with a 1938 cabinet order 
that apparently gives the 
province the right to use 
one-twentieth of a reserve’s 
land for services such as 
highways. The NDP, of 
course, would not itself 
make such a *‘reform” 
without first pretending to 
consult those affected. But 
it does not hesitate to use 
the weapon if it’s already in 
the arsenal. That Attorney- 


management away from the 
strikebound Tahsis Pulp 
mill, and the maintenance 
program was behind sche- 
dule. Rumors that the 
townspeople might attack 
the blockade did not cause 


the NDP to campaign 
against racism. Instead, 


these rumors were used by 
the media to justify the 
police assault. 


AFTER THE IRON FIST 
THE VELVET GLOVE 


Not wishing to appear too 
nasty, the government pro- 
secutor asked that the 75 be 
released on good behav- 
iour, providing they each 
signed a form promising 
“to refrain from obstruct- 
ing any road or highway 
until the determination of 
this case.” 

The case could be a long 
one, particularly if the two 
groups decide to challenge 
the validity of that 1938 
cabinet order. 

Another aspect of the 
‘velvet glove” policy was 
the fact that at Mount 
Currie, at least, the RCMP 
refused to arrest the 
women who had been in the 
blockade. Many of the 


» 


General Alex Macdonald women, including Vern: 


waited longer to act than 
the other parties might 
have, indicates once again 
that the - “difference’” is 
only a matter of degree. 

lt seems that when the 
NDP agreed on June 2 to 
send the cut-off lands issue 
to a two-year arbitration, 
they thought that the native 
people would go home and 
forget about the rest of 
their land claims, the 
handing over of their 
resources to corporate in- 
terests, being able to hunt 
and fish for food, and the 
power to decide where and 
when governments can 
build roads and railways on 
reserve land. 

But instead of attempting 
to confront the issues which 


caused the people of Mount _ 


Currie and Gold River to 
risk police attacks, the 
NDP, after a carefully- 
orchestrated publicity 
buildup, brought in the 
RCMP. The Mounties know 
the script. They've been 
the agents of government 
and business attack on 
native people ever since the 
force was founded in 1871. 

The blockade at Mount 
Currie had been up for 
about a month, cutting off 
access to some small 
mining and lumber opera- 
tions, and keeping’ the 
tourists away from the 
north tip of Lillooet Lake. 
But the Gold River block- 
ade was busted after only 
five days. It was keeping 


Stager, the chief’s wife, 


demanded equal treatment 
with their brothers. They 
were loaded -into police 
cars, only to be dumped off 
in Pemberton and left to 


-walk the three miles back to 


their village. 
FISHERIES CONCEDES 
POINTS | 


The hardline policy ad- 
opted by Alex Macdonald 
coincided with an apparent 
concession by Fisheries 
Canada on the issue which 
sparked the blockade over 
one month ago. On July 8a 
delegation from the Mount 
Currie Band came down to 
the Vancouver offices of the 
fisheries department to 
demand the return of nets 
belonging to three old 
people which had been 
seized for fishing without a 
permit. 

After considerable hem- 
ming and hawing, two 
officials of the BC region 
asked Chiefs Union repre- 
sentatives to come to a 
meeting within a few days. 
At that point the issue 
seemed unresolvable. The 
native people were deter- 
mined to preserve the right 
to fish for food without 
asking government per- 
mission. Fisheries refused 
to give ground on the ‘“‘no 
fishing without a permit” 
policy. 

But at the meeting, 
fisheries offered to issue 
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one general permit for the 
entire band. The band 
would determine its needs 
during the course of the 
year, with no restrictions -- 
effectively policing itself. 
But before the band had a 
chance to consider the 


offer, the word came down 
from the Attrorney-Gen- 
eral’s office that the block- 
ade would be removed -- or 
else. 

Once the blockade was 
established, the issues 
broadened to include gen- 
eral land claims, hunting 
rights within 30 miles of 
their reserve, and the 
issuance of timber and 
mineral rights on the 
reserve without band per- 
mission. There was no 
assurance that the blockade 
would be removed with 


settlement of the fishing 
issue alone. 

> But’the threats from the 
provincial government gu- 
aranteed that the blockade 
would stay. The people of 
Mount Currie refused to 
accept a dusted-off 1938 
cabinet order as the basis 
for threats of force. 


“AN ACTION THAT WILL 
BE REPEATED”’ 


A miniature village 
meeting happened on the 
field across the way from 
the Squamish courthouse 


after the men of Mount 


Currie were released. 
Three generations. of wom- 
en had come down from the 
reserve to bring the men 
home, and after an hour of 
chatting and relaxation, 
Union of BC Indian Chiefs 
executive Bill Wilson gave 
a moving speech. 

_ ‘*Unfortunately,’’ he 
said, ‘ʻa lot of our people 


are still fighting for wel- 


fare. What you have 
demonstrated is that a lot of 
Indian people are standing 
up. It was an action that 


will be repeated across the 
province. 

‘‘Leaders will have to be 
arrested too. We're going 


to be carbon copies of the Am 


erican system unless we 
fight. The attitude we have 
toward each other, the 
land, our sharing, is a 
contribution we have to 
make to this country if it’s 
going to survive. 

"You don’t need legal 
aid or courtworkers -- the 
Indian movement will pay 
for your defense. The 
provincial government has 
lost face. Other people will 
realize they have to do 
exactly what you're doing 


now. 
‘When we talk about the 
land claims, we mean 
freedom, independence 
and self-reliance. It’ may 
sound all flowery and 
philosophical, but we're 
fighting for the land and 
the right to survive in this 
country. We aren't willing 
to see this land destroyed. 

‘*Nothing may happen in 
your lifetime, but you've 


got to remember that 
you're fighting for your 
children and your child- 


ren’s children...” 


Another dirty campaign 
steals vote from CAIMAW 


by Al Fossen 


On July 17th the Labour 
Relations Board held a 
certification vote at West- 
ern Canada Steel to decide 
whether workers at the 
plant wanted to stay with 
the Steelworkers or switch 
to CAIMAW. Steel won the 
vote 135 to 116. 

On the day of the vote the 
CAIMAW backers at 
Western Canada Steel were 
confident. They had signed 
up a good majority of the 
workers, 181 out of a total 
of under 300. Harold David 
- CAIMAW organizer - felt 
that there was no way that 
the Canadian union could 
lose the vote. 


CAIMAW backers are 
dissapointed over the vote 
but as one organizer put it 
before the ballots were 
counted, ‘“‘If we lose, we’ll 
just have to go after them 
next year.” CAIMAW will 
try again next July. 

Steel pulled out its usual 
bag of dirty tricks to 
confuse and divide the 
workers. Steel threatened 
to cancel the workers 
pension policy if the work- 
ers voted in CAIMAW - a 
clearly illegal move on 
Steel’s part, but a trick that 
apparently swayed some 
workers with seniority to 
vote for Steel. Layoffs and 
vacations resulted in many 
CAIMAW members not 


being present for the vote. 
One of the men who 
brought Steel into the plant 
in 1945 summed up his 
feelings this way: “I made 
a mistake then.’’ One of the 
CAIMAW backers was a bit 
apprehensive about asking 
him to sign up knowing he 
was an old Steel backer. 
‘‘But no problem’’, stated 
the organizer, ‘‘he couldn’t 
sign up fast enough.”’ 

Meanwhile at the Endako 
mine at Fraser Lake, 
CAIMAW defeated Steel’s 
attempted raid, gaining a 
larger share of the votes 
than they originally receiv- 
ed when CAIMAW won a 
year ago. 
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not a good one in these — 


Sun and Province in support 


- Food industry defends profits against wage demands 


by Alan Fossen & Lillian 
Martin 


In one of the latest 
assaults by capitalists on 
B.C. workers, owners and 
managers of the food 
monopolies in the lower 
mainland are conducting a 
media campaign against 
clerks, bakers and meatcut- 
ters. It is a campaign 
designed to: blame higher 
food costs: on workers’ 
wages and to- discourage 
workers in other industries 
from giving support to the 
food workers. 

A few weeks ago, in both 
the Vancouver Sun and The 
Province, front page stories 
raged about meatcutters 
demanding over $20,000 a 
year and bakers even more. 
This hysteria was meant to 
foment 


How could a person 
sympathize with food work- 
ers demanding $20,000 a 
year, especially a wood- 
worker who has just been 
told that he is to receive no 
general wage hike at all for 
the next year? Haven’t the 
food workers been offered a 
20% increase over a one 
year contract (Sun, July 11) 
which in terms of cash will 
see clerk-cashiers receiving 
$52.00 a week more and 
$21.00 a week in improved 
fringe benefits? Surely, 

settlementaif: 


yee ot 


times of high inflation and 
unemployment. 


And what about those 
food prices? The increases 
given to the food workers 
would certainly be passed 
on in the form of higher 
food prices. Vancouver, for 
the third year in a row has 


certain‘ ‘reactions. ’’ 
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been shown to have the 
highest food prices in North 
America. Food prices have 
taken a staggering leap 
over the last year. Nothing 
is more basic than food. 
The food workers are -going 
to. close down all the 
supermarkers and there is 
going to be no bread to buy. 
The immediate response of 
eaters is for everyone to 
panic and buy all the bread 
possible. 

The owners of the super- 
markets have to justify the 
outrageous prices for food 
and what better way than to 
blame that evil cashier who 
you actually see punching 
up those prices and who 
then has the nerve to smile 
and ask you if there ‘‘is 
anything else you want” 
before she gives you the 
grand total of $29.88 for 
one bag of food. 

But if we cut through the 
hysteria and misrepresen- 
tation of the Sun and 
Province, we can begin to 
see the reasonableness of 
food workers’ demands. 

Since nothing is more 
basic than food, nothing is 
more certain than fat 
profits for corporations that 
control the distribution of 
that food. While other 
major industries are actual- 
ly seeing a relative decline 
in their profit margins, the 


: 


better profits. If consumers 


are angry at the food 
workers then the owners of 
the food industries will not 
even have to try and justify 
those profits which keep 
going up year after year. 
And so the Food Council 
(recently formed to coordi- 


nate the attack on workers) 


Psychiatric atrocities 


spark 


patient organizing 


by Stan Persky 


San Francisco— At St. 
Mary’s hospital, a woman 
patient in the McAuley 
Neuropsychiatric Institute 
is grabbed by the atten- 
dants because she won't 
“‘cooperate’’. They bind 
her limbs to-her body with 
sheets. Thenmore sheets 
are wrapped tightly around 
her, like a mummy. They 
leave her there, helpless, 
for hours. 

‘This isn’t therapy, it’s 
torture,” Network Against 
Psychiatric Assault (NAPA) 


representative Leonard 
Frank told 200 people at a 
July. 4th rally in San 


Francisco’s Union Square. 
The demonstrators, includ- 
ing 20 Canadian delegates 


— mostly from Vancouver’ s 
Mental Patients Assn. — 
who were attending a 4-day 
conference on ‘‘Human 
Rights and Psychiatric op- 
pression’’, then marched 4 
miles to the Catholic 
hospital chanting, “‘Mary, 
Mary, quite contrary, 
where can your sainthood 
be?/ You used to shock at 


eight o’clock’ Now you 
sheet at three.” 
The demonstration, 


which took place on the 
kickoff of the US bicentenn- 
ial, was called to force the 
hospital to publicly debate 
what NAPA members 
charge are ‘“‘psychiatric 
atrocities”. NAPA turned 
its attention to “‘sheeting’’ 
and ‘‘harassment therapy” 
(the patient is made to 


has set all those big ads in 
the local papers telling us 
of their reasonable offers 
and the unjust demands of 
the food workers. 

Both the Retail Clerks 


SHUDDER TO EMPTY WALLETS.... 
SEB ENTIRE PAYCHECKS DEVOLIRED.... 
HEAR STOMACHS GROWL.... 


- w 


Kelly Douglas owns 
these stores you go into: 
Super-Valu, ShopEasy, 
Mini-Mart, Economart. It 
runs Malkins, Cloverdale 
Paints, Isaacs Pharmacy, 
Nabob and Dicksons coffee, 
and Foremost Dairy Pro- 
ducts. It was no. 4 in sales 
for B.C. companies last 
year, with a 59.2% in- 
crease, fifth largest in- 
crease in the province. — 


scrub a tile with a tooth- 
brush) practices after a 
successful campaign in 
spring 1975 in which the 
California legislature out- 
lawed psychosurgery and 
put restraints on the use of 
shock therapy. 

The conference, where 
delegates from mental pa- 
tients liberation groups and 
radical therapy collectives 
came together to share 
information and discuss 
strategy, came on the heels 
of a major US Supreme 
Court decision affecting the 
rights of mental patients. 

For 15 years Kenneth 
Donaldson, diagnosed as a 
harmless ‘‘paranoid’’, was 
a prisoner in a Chattahoo- 
che, Florida, mental hospi- 
tal. He won his freedom in 
1971. Last month, in a 
decision relating to Donald- 
son’s damage suit against 
his psychiatrist/jailer, the 
US Supreme Court unani- 
mously decided that a state 
cannot confine, for purely 
custodial purposes, and 


Who’s gaining from 


and Bakery Workers, 
unions representing work- 
ers in the industries, are 


thoroughly disgusted with 


the media coverage. 
Mr. Comber, business 


~ 


B-C. Sugar Refinery. 
where workers are still on 
strike for a new contract, 
enjoyed a healthy 63% 
increase in gross sales last 
year over 1973. 

Hurting because of in- 
creased wages? That’s the 
face these companies show 
in the media. But they must 
be laughing on the inside, 
all the way to the bank. 


against his will, a ‘‘mental- 
ly ill’ person who is not 
dangerous to himself or 
others. 

“No one knows how 
many mental ‘‘patients”’ 
are really ‘‘prisoners,’’ 
writes George Will in the 
July 8 San Francisco 
Chronicle. ‘‘The American 
Psychiatric Assn. believes 
‘at least 90% of those in 
state and country mental 
hospitals are not dangerous 
to themselves or others.’ 
Many are confined involun- 
tarily.”’ 


The San Francisco con- 
ference offered a series of 
workshops that dealt with 
such issues as psychiatric 
drugs (a billion dollar 
industry), women and mad- 
ness, a variety of ‘‘growth”’ 
therapies, and oppression 
of gay people. The confer- 
ence also saw the appear- 
ance of an ad hoc ‘‘ex-men- 
tal prisoners caucus”’ which 
developed as a criticism of 


agent for the Bakery and 
Confectionary Workers In- 
ternational Union, Local 
468, outlined the demands 
of his membership. $3.50 
an hour over one year plus 
a dental plan are the major 
demands left unagreed 
upon. The present rate for 
bakers is $6.80 an hour 
giving a gross of $12,300 a 
year. The last contract saw 
a 7% increase over the 
year, falling short of the 
rate of inflation. 

A spokesman for the 
Retail Clerks union said, 
‘‘The employers have really 
dug in their heels.’’ The 
Clerks rejected by a 97% 
vote the first offer of a 
12.4% increase. 

Provincial Labour Minis- 
ter Bill King has appointed 
Clive McKee to head a 
one-person Industrial In- 
quiry Commission concern- 
ing the clerks and bakers 
agreements. McKee , was 
appointed on July 11, with 
a 2-week deadline, now 
extended to three weeks. 
The unions have agreed to 
keep their members at work 
during this time and the 
Employers’#Council has 
agreed to refrain from any 
lockouts. The report to be 
brought down is non-bind- 
ing. 

Meanwhile, back in Vic- 
toria, the NDP is carrying 
out a full investigation into 


show how a specific item of 
food is priced from the time 
it leaves the farmer until 
the consumer buys it. Just 
who is receiving the monies 
on food should prove 
interesting reading. That 
is, if the government 
releases the report. | 


conference organizers to 
sufficiently orient the meet- 
ings around the situation of 
people now being held in 


mental hospitals. 


“The conference result- 
ed in some positive ideas 
for us,” says MPA-member 
Phil Pelzman, who returned 
with other Canadian dele- 
gates last week. MPA 
members began discussing 
a series of proposals. 
Among them are plans for 
the establishment of an 
MPA chapter inside River- 
view Hospital to help 
people get out and to 
improve conditions inside 
the 1500-patient asylum. 
The Vancouver-based self- 
help group also is talking 
about an investigation of 
shock therapy, which is 
still widely used in B.C., 
and a possible legal cam- 
paign in behalf of patients 
rights to refuse certain 
kinds of ‘‘treatment’’. Also 
on the drawing board are 
employment schemes to get 
ex-patients off welfare 
treadmills, and strategies 
for linking up with other 
oppressed groups. 
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.policemen and four strike 


LETTERS editoria 


WOMEN BEATEN WITH 
RIDING CROPS 

“They Were Hit on 
Back of Head’’...Doctor’s 
Statement 


‘*Regarding the strike in 
Corbin, 45 men and women 
were injured, also five 


breakers. The majority of 
these men and women were 
injured by cuts on the back 


of the head, evidently 
trying to get away from the 
police. 


“I have written three 
letters to Attorney-General 
Sloan. to try and settle the 
strike by arbitration, but he 
apparently believes in beat- 
ing women and men up 
instead of using common 
sense... 
Dr. Robert E. Elliott 


This is part of. a 
newspaper report from the 
Vaucouver Sun, regarding 
the Corbin miners’ strike, 
which began January 20, 
1935. 

The history of mining in 
B.C. is an exceptionally 
interesting one. For every 
advance in wages and 
working conditions won by 
the miners and their 
families, they needed cour- 
age, determination and 
solidarity. This they dis- 
played at Corbin. This they 
have displayed through 
their long and colourful 
history. 

It You 


have._furthe 
"COP miners’ 
please contact: 
Women’s History Project, 
UFAWU — W.A., 
138 East Cordova St. 
Vancouver 4, B.C. 
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Premier Barrett 


What stand should work- 
ers take towards the in- 
volvement of the NDP 
government in the forestry 
strike? 

Every trade unionist 
knows from experience that 
you must take into consid- 
eration the possible actions 
of the state — the police, 
the courts, the Labour 
Relations Board, the 
Cabinet — in arriving at a 
strike strategy. The whole 
‘free collective bargaining 
system’ operates within the 
bounds of a tight set of 


Poe ee. 
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| tions, fines, etc) 
that are laid down and 
enforced by the state. The 
present NDP government 
owes its electoral victory in 
large part to the rebellion of 
teachers,construction work- 
ers and members of indus- 
trial unions against the 
version of those rules 
enforced by the Socreds. 
Some union leaders are 
acting as if they believe 
that the fundamental rules 
of the game have been 
changed in favour of the 
unions. The cornerstone of 
their strike strategy is to 
put the NDP in a position to 
dictate a settlement to the 
employers. 


— 


Can the union leaders- 
expect the NDP to bail 
them out by government 
intervention? 

To answer ‘yes’ to his 


CORRECTION 


An article by Ken Han- 
sen in Voln. 4, No. 10 of the 
Western Voice contained 
an important factual error. 
In the article, about the 
strike at the University of 
Manitoba, it was incorrect- 
ly stated that all other 
workers crossed the clerical 
workers’ picket lines. In 
fact, many workers from all 
the other unions involved 
did respect the lines. The 
Western Voice. regrets any 
mistaken impressions crea- 
ted. 
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question is a cruel decep- 


tion, even if it is an 
honestly arrived at self-de- 
ception on the part of some 


of the people who think this 


way. Certainly a large 
number of rank and file 
members of all three unions 
have grown to accept this 
conventional wisdom 
preached at so many union 


rallies and election cam- © 


paigns. 

The expectation that the 
NDP government will inter- 
vene on the side of the 
unions is based on three 


ment which the employers 
would normally be willing 
to accept but are unwilling 
to because they can’t live 
with the new ‘rules of the 
game’ set by the NDP; 
second, that even if it is a 
matter of choosing between 
whether workers or em- 
ployers pay in lower wages 
or profits for the current 
economic crisis, the NDP 
can use its legislative 
power to dictate a settle- 
ment to the employers; 
third, that the past, present 
and future planned labour 
policy of the NDP govern- 
ment is in line with what 
the unions and most work- 
ers want and need. 


e(1) More than one union 
leader has said that the real 
reason for the employers’ 
hard line is that they are 
‘out to get the NDP’. Thus 
the issue is a conflict 
between the employers and 
the government just as 
much as it is between the 
employers and the unions. 
There is a natural basis for 
an alliance between the 
unions and the NDP in 
which each will support the 
other. 

The problem with this 
argument is that there are 
simply no facts to back it 
up. 

First, there is no evi- 
dence that NDP policies are 
hurting the forest indus- 
tries to any significant 
degree. Indeed, the Finan- 
cial Post went so far as to 


Gant President of PPWC 


comment on the ‘remarkab- 


ly friendly relations’ that 
prevail between Premier 


- Barrett and top officials of 


__ profit. ee in the w mood 


“isa ‘middle ground’ settle- 
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the forest industry. It is no 
secret that there has been 
more labour peace in the 


wood industry under the 


NDP than existed with the 
Socreds. 

Second, it is not increas- 
ed taxes or costs for 
pollution equipment and 
reforestation imposed by 
the NDP, but drops in 
sales, that have threatened 


+. 


market is iS dependent. on 1 the | 


housing construction mar- 
ket in the U.S. which is in a 
slump. The slump is not 
due to a drop in the need 
for houses, but a drop in 
the capital invested by 
businessmen in this sector 
because of high interest 
and mortgage rates and all 
the other factors which 
reflect a general crisis of 
overproduction. Someone 
has to pay for that crisis. 
The wood employers are 
acting to protect a real 


threat to their rate of profit * 


by seeking to make workers 
pay for a crisis which they 
didn’t create, in the form of 
lower wages, higher prices, 
greater unemployment and 
higher ‘productivity’ (ex- 
tension of the work week 
and speedup). There is no 
‘middle ground’. 


Third, the more the 
employers’ labour bill is 
increased by wage hikes, 
that much more pressure 
will be put on the govern- 
ment to reduce costs by 


cutting back on taxation, 


reforestation and pollution 
standards. The longer the 
industry is shut down the 
lower the revenues the 


‘NDP will collect based on 


stumpage. And, although it 
is a secondary factor, the 
NDP’s ‘nationalization’ 
means that it has a direct 
Stake as an employer in its 
own right. 

Fourth, if anything, the 
NDP government has done 
more in the way of inter- 


WỌ Il a I V WON tT DUEL 


The NDP can’t 


Munro of the IWA 


ling in the internal affairs of 
the forestry unions that the 


Socreds. The Socreds han- ~ 


dled the IWA with kid 
gloves compared to their 
treatment of other unions. 
Not once did they use 
compulsory arbitration or 
issue back to work orders 
despite major strikes in 
1952 and 1959. The only 
government arbitration was 
voluntarily agreed to in 
1970; the Nemetz report, 
although it undoubtedly 
zave workers > le ihan they 
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strike” action, Tne Vertheless 
gave more in real wages 
and rate adjustments than 
was achieved under the 
NDP in the boom year of 
1973 

-In 1974, Labour Minister 
King used the provisions of 
the new labour code to 
force the IWA negotiating 
committee to agree in 
advance to unanimously 
recommend whatever set- 
tlement adjustments he 
could get the employers to 
agree to after the union 
membership had narrowly 
rejected the ‘final offer’. 
He threatened to order a 
revote despite the fact that’ 
this violated the IWA 
constitution. The result of 
this ‘forced cooperation’ of 
the IWA negotiating com- 
mittee was exactly the 
same as it would have been 
had compulsory arbitration 
been used to force accep- 
tance of the rejected 
settlement. 


-e(2) The second argument 
is based on the view that 
the NDP government is 
capable of intervening as a 
third party because the 
state is above the interests 
of any one class and the 
legislature reflects the pop- 
ular will. 

First, the legislature has 
no real power, especially 
over labour relations. The 
Labour Relations Board 
was set up to be ‘indepen- 
dent’ of partisan politics. In 
fact, like the CIA in the 
U.S., it is only independent 


vention and outright medd- 
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-free 


of legislative control. The 
last several NDP conven- 
tions, where resolutions 
instructing the government 
to withdraw the new labour 
code and establish a minis- 
try of women were bluntly 
ignored, makes clear that 
the party has no authority 
either. It is the executive 
power that is the only real 
power in the modern 
‘democratic’ state. 

Second, the executive 
power is not just the elected 
officials who make up the 
‘inner Cabinet’ around 
Premier Barrett. It is also 
the civil service bureau- 
cracy and the coercive 
apparatus (army, police, 
courts). The same offictals 
who worked for the Socreds 
are still interpreting and 
applying the laws passed 
by the new legislature. 
Only the ‘partisan’ and 
‘un-civil service like’ social 


‘democrats who took Eileen 


Dailly’s educational poli- 
cies seriously and worked 
under Stanley Knight have 
ever been purged. The only 
time the other top civil 
servants leave the govern- 
ment is to go (back) to work 
for one of the big corpora- 
tions. As for the police, 
when was the last time that 
they arrested a strikebreak- 
er or corporation executive 


instead of a striker on a 


picket line? 

_ Third, the job of. the 
executive power is just that 
— to execute the basic laws 
of the land. None of the 
laws passed by the legisla- 
ture in the labour or 
economic field have altered 
the basic underlying princi- 
ples that this law is based 
on — the right of private 
property, the right of 
capital 
labour. The job of the state 
is to protect the equal 
rights of everyone before 
the law: the right of the 
capitalist to maximize his 


profits and the right of the | 


worker to be paid a 
sufficient wage to be able to 
feed, clothe, educate and 
house himself and his 
family so that he can come 
to work everyday and 
produce that profit for the 
capitalist. And when the 
two ‘rights’ come into 
conflict the whole weight of 
the existing laws and the 
basic structure of the state 
is tipped in favour of 
perpetuating that basic 
power relationship and 
hence the interests of the 
class that holds economic 
power. 

The NDP ‘inner Cabinet’ 
is, of course, theoretically 
to challenge that 
economic power and the 
laws that legitimize it, 
although it cannot expect 
that the bureaucracy and 
coercive apparatus will not 
actively resist it. But they 
are tied by a thousand 
threads for their very 
survival to that dominant 
economic power. The mas- 


policy differs ” 


to exploit wage — 


sive public debt that is a 


feature of all modern 
capitalist states makes any 
government particularly 
vulnerable to the threat of 
the withdrawal of capital 
investment, as the mining 
industry has shown. They 
are dependent on banks in 
New York and Toronto for 
the loans that finance the 
Keynesian economic poli- 
cies that supposedly allow 
the government to stabilize 
the market and redistribute 
income. Governments are 
not able to coerce capital- 
ists to end the withdrawal 
of capital quite as easily as 
they can enforce the end of 
a workers withdrawal- of 
labour. 

¢(3) Labour Minister King 
told reporters that it was 
not him but the employers 


- and unions who continually 


insisted on government in- 
tervention. On more than 
one occasion he has hinted 
that he is working towards 
a ‘different approach to 
collective bargaining’ that 
will end the era of the 
threat of back to work 
orders and government 
bullying everytime there is 
a strike. The most common- 
ly referred to model is the 
one practiced by the NDP’s 
sister social democratic 
parties in Scandinavia. 


Social deme 


the other capitalist parties 
“only i in the methods used to 
control worker militancy. 
The goal — maintaining a 
return on investment ac- 


ceptable to the ruling class 


— remains the same. 
Rather than relying on open 
repression of workers 
through court injunctions 
and fines, back-to-work leg- 
islation and imprisonment, 
social democratic govern- 
ments seek the collabora- 
tion of the top union 
leadership in controlling 
their own membership. 
Instead of openly confront- 
ing and intervening in the 


unions ‘from the outside’, 


they cultivate a centralized 
‘labour aristocracy’ granted 
extensive powers and privi- 


leges by the state so that 


they function as much as 
possible as an arm of the 
state ‘from the inside’. The 
Scandinavian countries, Ja- 


pan, and Ireland have 
developed = type of 
system. 


In Sweden, unio are 
organized by industry and 
there is a high degree of 
unionization. Both unions 
and employers ‘belong to 
strong central federations. 


The two centrals negotiate . 


agreements every two 
years which set the guide- 
lines for industry by indus- 
try settlements. Pressure is 
put on the important export 
sectors to settle first, 
thereby setting the pattern 
for settlements in the other 
industries. This ensures 
that the wage norms are 
determined by what the big 


monopoly export firms are 
ready to pay and makes it 
easier for negotiators to 
agree on the economic 
forecast of how much 
wages will be eaten away 
by inflation and profits 
crimped by international 
competition. 

The centrals exercise a 


great deal of power over 
their members. Union con-. 


tracts must be approved by 
the central and its permis- 
sion is needed to go on 
strike. Unions which at- 
tempt to negotiate outside 
the central guidelines can 
be expelled. Individual 
union members can be 
fined and expelled for 
wildcatting. 

Disputes over breaches 
of agreements are settled 
by the Labour Court. It is 
made up of labour and 
management appointees 
and is essentially a form of 
compulsory arbitration. 

The NDP government 
has already adopted some 
of the Swedish system. The 
labour aristocracy has been 
integrated into the state 
through appointment to the 
Labour Relations Board 
which, in turn, has been 
given almost exclusive jur- 
isdiction over union/em- 
ployer relations. The new 
labour code sets the 


= perounework for greator 


tion -by giving the minister 


‘of labour the power to force 
unions into joint councils. 


Full implementation of 
Swedish labour policy 
would be impossible in 
B.C. In fact, although the 
Swedish labour centrals 
have remained loyal to the 
‘cooperative spirit’ in con- 
demning all attempts at 
wildcat strikes, even in 
Sweden the rise in the 
number of illegal walkouts 
has led to overt punitive 
action and indicates that 
the system there is not as 
‘stable’ as it once was. 

Sweden, like B.C., is 
reliant on the lumber 
industry for much of its 
foreign trade, however, the 
export of natural resources 
does not dominate the 
Swedish economy as in 
B.C. The secondary and 
tertiary manufacturing sec- 
tors are far more developed 
and important sources of 
foreign exchange. Variation 
of wages among industries 
is relatively small due in 
part to a low rate of 
unemployment. 

The B.C. economy is far 
less stable as international 
market conditions affect a 
resource based economy to 
a much greater extent. 
While wages in the wood 
and paper industries are 
usually close, for example, 
the incomes of paperwork- 
ers over the past year have 
been much higher than 
those of woodworkers be- 
cause of the layoffs caused 
by the housing slump in the 


Quebec zhan in Sweden. 


see the working class for the trees 


U.S. The leadership of 
unions hard hit by unem- 
ployment at a given point in 
time are under pressure 
from their membership for 
wages high 
compensate for periods of 
unemployment. 

To neutralize these de- 
mands, the government can 
take steps to form larger 
bargaining units. Reliable 
sources indicate that King 
has more than once indicat- 
ed to the leaders of the 
forestry unions in private 
talks that he is leaning 
towards his own social- 
democratic version of ‘one 
union in wood’ by the joint 
council route. 

But at the economic crisis 
worsens,- even granting a 
monopoly to centralized 
bargaining units will not be 
enough to protect the 
interests of capital. The 
prestige and income receiv- 
ed by the labour aristocracy 
for sitting on government 
boards will be more than 
counterbalanced by the 
threat of removal from their 
union positions by their 


‘members. 


The adaptation of the 
‘Scandinavian system’ to 
B.C. conditions will likely 
look more like the policies 
that:have been pursued in 


| _governir eni 
ac O use mor 


and blatant measures mee 


corrupt union officials and 
gain their ‘cooperation’ in 
stabilizing labour relations 
ón the James Bay and 
Olympic sites. The Quebec 
government granted the 
Quebec Federation of La- 
bour a virtual monopoly in 
the construction industry 
and literally bribed the 
union leaders into agreeing 
to no-strike clauses. Those 


who did not go along with it 


were intimidated by hired 
goons or thrown in jail on 
one excuse or another. But 
that scheme fell apart at the 
seams and the Bourassa 
regime had to come up with 
yet another variation on the 
same theme by the intro- 
duction of the measures 
suggested in the Cliche 
Commission report. ` 


The appointment of the 
Hutcheon commission in- 
quiry is an attempt to buy 
time and test the wind to 
see how employers and 
union leaders react to his 
proposals. There is only 
one unusual feature about 
the appointment of the 
commission: it was not 
done under the labour code 
but by order-in-council 
which made it legal for the 
unions to go on strike 
without requiring immedi- 
ate government reaction. 
The press has played down 
the strike by the pulp 


enough to — 


and the unions 


unions, in contrast to their 
usual sensationalist. outcry 
for immediate government 
action to order workers 


back on the job. This has 


led some people to specu- 
late that King wanted to 
provoke a tactical split 
between the pulp and wood 
unions but there is equally 
as much ‘evidence that he 
expected the pulp unions to 
hold off on strike action as 
long as the government 
didn’t force the issue by 
making a job action illegal 
until Hutcheon reported. 


What was not unusual 
about the NDP’s interven- 
tion so far is that the 
‘mutual support’ between 
the unions and the NDP has 
been all one way. Union 
leaders have rallied to the 
defence of the NDP even 
before the employers have 
launched any attack on 
them. But when King 
announced the inquiry com- 
mission he pretended that 


‘both sides’ were equally§: 


responsible for the dead- 
lock in negotiations, bliss- 
fully ignoring the fact that 
the companies’ offer a- 
mounted to nine cents plus 
cost of living. 


Another example of the 
double standard used by 
the NDP judging the 


is their 
complete failure to even 
mention the fact that FIR 
voided the master wood 
contract when they didn’ 
get the arbitration decision 


they wanted on travel timeg 
for loggers. If the unions 


took any similar action in 
defiance of an arbitration 
decision they didn’t like we 
would undoubtedly have 
heard a lecture on the 
unions’ taking the law into 
their own hands and 
placing themselves above 
the decisions of the demo- 
cratically elected govern- 
ment. 


Can the workers in 
B.C.’s forest industry rely 
on the NDP government to 
intervene to dictate a 
settlement to the employ- 
ers? 

All the facts point in a 
very different direction. 
There is no easy way out o 
a direct confrontation with 
the forest industry owners. 
With the longshoremen, 
construction trades and the 
B.C. Federation of Labou 


pledged to declare all wood 


and pulp products ‘hot’, 
with a potential for the first 
ever united action to 
shutdown the entire indus- 
try, B.C. forestry workers 
have more power now to 
use than ever before. The 
odds are that they will have 
to use it. 
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SASHA AND 
VLADIMIR 
This photograph 
was taken 
30 years ago 


My Mums 


oe a ae 


preliy, too. Wwoen 
says, ‘You’re like a pretty little 


doll!’” 


The door of the reception hall 
flew open and Isaw a woman with 
radiant eyes, dressed in a smart,% 
tailored suit. An unruly dark wisp 
of hair came loose from the 
brushed back hairdo that ended in 
asoftbun at the nape of her neck.” 
It seemed to me that this was 
excatly how I ‘had pictured 
Professor Khotyleva - womanly, § 
charming, full of life. 


"i 


struggles for women’s lib- 


by Barbara Coward and 
Mordecai Briemberg 

At the U.N. IWY confer- 
ence held late June in 
Mexico City, Soviet women 
put forward ‘detente’ as the 
solution to world peace and 
women’s full emancipation. 
They suggested that it was 
a priority of women’s 
movements around the 
world to advocate this 
‘detente’, the opportunistic 
coexistence of superpow- 
ers. However, Third world 
women, proposing the dec- 
laration of Mexico, saw the 
role of women in revol- 
utionary movements and 
socialist countries in quite a 
different way. 

‘There will not be 
equality, peace and devel- 
opment for women,” said 
Le Thi Xuyen of the 
Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam, ‘‘so long as the 
Asian, African and Latin 


American peoples have not ` 


achieved complete indep- 


‘endence and become mas- 


ter of. their natural re- 
sources, so long as social 
injustice still reigns and 
hundreds of millions of 
women in the world remain 
the victims of oppression 
and exploitation and are 
faced with the serious 
threat of an imperialist 
war.” 

Both the Russian and 
Chinese revolutions had as 
a fundamental political goal 
the breaking down of old 
forms of power and author- 
ity in their societies. 
Always central to the 


revolutionary process has 


“women’s position in soc- 


iety, and the essential 
participation of women in 
it. 

But what happens to the 
status of women’s libera- 
tion, when the momentum 
of revolutionary political 
change is turned back, as 
in the Soviet Union? 

A look at two contemp- 
orary magazines, . Soviet 
Woman, and China Recon- 


for women in the USSR. - 
Soviet Woman, in content, 
diverges little from the 
concerns of such capitalist 
magazines as Reader’s 
Digest and Chatelaine. 
There are fashion pages, 
romantic love stories and 
sentimentalized mothers. 
Most of the people featured 
are upwardly mobile pro- 
fessionals. This fits into the 
social design of a ‘“‘star 
system’’, where female 


models in Soviet society 


(e.g. the world’s first 
woman astronaut) are elev- 
ated in the public sphere, 
and in fact become a 
substitute for struggle for 
the overall liberation of all 
Soviet women. Rarely are 
there women featured who 
do manual or clerical 
labour. Stories are written 
to give the impression that 
women’s liberation has 
already been completely 
achieved and that there are 
no outstanding struggles to 
be waged. 

What kind of woman, 
social values and attitudes 
does Soviet Woman rep- 
resent? 

We are introduced to a 
married couple with two 
school age children, a boy 
in grade 8 and a girl in 
grade 5. They are ‘‘friend- 
ly, happy, beautiful.” The 
focus of the story is how the 
wife pushed and sacrificed 
for her husband to get extra 
education, and move ahead 
in the world, move up into 
management at the textile 
mill where he works. Sound 
familiar? 

OT IC =e r: one 


of us would continue 


Studies. Naturally it ought 


to be Ivan...My husband 
felt the same. After a few 
years we began to think 
about my education also... 
Apart from that, we gained 
financially.”’ 

Who is in charge of the 
money? ‘‘My wife is. She is 
‘minister of finance’ in the 
family. Any initiative on 
what should be bought lies 


and daughter sc 
floors. Father a 
vacuum. Dishes a 
en’s work. This f 
fairly well-off. The 
minutes from a 
laundry, and only 
place an order to § 
shopping - done. 
family less well-of 
extra tasks wot 
doubt, divide up 
equally. 

Other comment: 
article, made by : 
Soviet experts ofr 
life, reveal even mo 
the cosmetic ‘‘equ: 
this typical famil 

As on 
sociologist says, 
would not conclu 
this that, for insta 
wife made a pie ye 
the husband is ot 
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kneading the doug 
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of International V 
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when we fuss arc 
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eess.** =: 
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Soviet psychology 


> sor, that women 
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natural ability 
tensions (in the fan 
smooth over a sit 
“to be economii 
save.” He goes o 
day, love for a w 
based on respect a 
of cultural interes 
young hearts new i 
woman’s fascinati 
beauty. ‘Eternal 

ity’ lies not in w 
today, but in the 


power interlace 
charm, so pecu 
women.’ 


Peculiar indeed. 
anecdote titled ‘‘Da 
with the kids” giv 
glimpse of men’s | 
ation in child-rear 


“The liberation of women is a fundamer 


of the revolution, a guarantee of its cor 
for its triumph.”’ 


structs, gives us a contrast- 
ing picture of where 


eration stand in these two 
countries. 

Soviet Woman is -the 
official publication of the 
Soviet Women’s Commit- 


-= tee. It deals with the social, 


political and cultural life of 
women in the USSR. To a 
certain extent it reflects a 
trend begun years ago, a 
massive public campaign 
urging women to return to 
traditional patterns and 
roles. The liberation which 
the revolution had ad- 
vanced, was turned back, 
and the legal structure of 
the family reimposed. 
‘Detente’ abroad seems 
to mean ‘detente’ at home 


' our family as 


Samora Machel: pre: 


with her. Right now we are 
thinking about replacing 
our old tv set. There is no 
unanimity whatsoever in 
to. what 
broadcasts to watch. Some 
of us like sports better. 
Others, I have in mind our 
dear women, are more 
interested in art.” 

But who makes the real 
financial decisions, like 
how many children to have? 
“To bë “frank Ff felt 
somewhat scared when 
expecting the second child: 
how would I manage two of 
them? But here the dec- 
ision rested with Ivan: he 
wanted a girl and that was 
that.” | 

How is housekeeping 
organized? Well, mother 


attitudes to -womer 
“In my life I’ve 
sorts of jobs— ar 
also claim to hi 
ablished my clai 
baby-sitter— even 
it was only for thre 
The occasion was t 
March, when wo 
trust a good deal 
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Another story, 
The Trailblazers, 
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almost entirely de 
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en en- 
f their 
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sntitled 
> pres- 


ying of 


tailway 
text is 
ted to 
» BAM 


id big- 
Bella 
sitting 


comfortably on her cot, 
busily getting her dress 
ready for the evening. Next 
to her was a heap of men’s 
shirts: here a button was 
missing, that one needed 
ironing. It was a -holiday 
after all, and everyone 
must look spick and span.” 
And who was going to do 
the mending but  “‘big- 
eyed”. Bella! 

‘‘There they were— our 
newly-weds, walking below 
the age-old fir trees tower- 
ing along the river bank. 


He and She. She was 
treading gingerly in her 
white shoes over the 


pebbles covered with a 
carpet of needles, and her 
snow-white dress and the 
ribbon in her hair gleamed 
bluish in the moonlight.’’ 

Shades of True Ro- 
mance? These are the 
images of women promoted 
in this official Soviet 
publication. 

The connection between 
women’s full emancipation 
and the advances of a 
revolutionary’ society is the 
theme of the June issue of 
China Reconstructs. One 
article deals with marital 
difficulties between hus- 
band and wife, both crane 
Operators in a Peking 
factory. ‘‘In the workshop 
the two are equals, doing 
the same kind of job and 
enjoying the same political 
rights. But at home Meng 
regarded himself as the 
boss and his word as law. 
He looked down on house- 
work as woman’s_ bus- 


mess The wife refused to 


accept this, claiming ‘‘in 
the new. society men and 
women are equal. Both 
husband and wife should 
have a say in matters and 
both- should take equal 
responsibility for household 
chores.” 

Talking the question out’ 
reasonably only led to 
quarrels. The wife decided 
on divorce. Fellow workers 
tried to patch things up, but 


according to: the article, 
they didn’t realize what 
was at the root of the 
husband’s thinking. 

A nation-wide campaign 
to criticize and reject the 
basic elitist ideas of the 
ancient philosopsher Con- 
fucius— (e.g. that people 
who work are stupid, and 
that men are superior and 
women inferior) finally got 
through to Meng. 

With the help of work- 
mates, the husband could 
admit how some of these 
ideas were expressed in his 
personal relations: ‘*In the 
past we had no family 
democracy. I couldn’t ac- 
cept my wife’s criticisms 
and I cursed her. I let her 
do all the housework and 


complained she was too 
fussy about petty matters. 
All this came from my 
attitude of male suprem- 
acy.” 

Another article, the story 
of China’s Women’s oil 
extracting team, can be 
compared to the BAM story 
in Soviet Woman. But here 
you'll find no blissful 
weddings, no gushing des- 
criptions of brides in white 
dresses. 

‘‘The women’s extract- 
ing team manages 27 oil 
wells and 12 water-injection 
wells. These were formerly 
the responsibility of a 
mixed team of men and 


“women. In the autumn of 


1970, that team moved to a 
new site. A hundred 
women were transferred. 
from 8 other teams to form 
the present team and take 
over the job.” 


When there were diffi- 
cult repair jobs, requiring 
special technical know- 
how, the workers didn’t 
give in, but relied on their 
own resources to move 
ahead and solve the prob- 
lem: ‘‘At that time China 
lacked sufficient tractors 
and cranes because of the 
technical and economic 
blockade imposed by the 
imperialists. and modern 
revisionists**,.says the art- 
icle. “The women asked a 
veteran worker to help. 
Working round the clock for 
12 days, they assembled a 
hydraulic well-repairing 
machine...Relying on the 
strength of their numbers, 
they used over 40 carrying 
poles to move the 2.5 ton 
machine.”’ 


More of the article 
outlines how the women’s 
team effectively handled 
emergencies and initiated 
research that would help 
put their operation on a 
more scientific basis. Poli- 
tical education in the oil 
fields stressed women’s 
equality with men in 
achievement and contrib- 
ution to socialist construc- 
tion. The article shows how 
in practice they struggle 
against old ideas of wom- 
en’s inferiority: 

“Some of the young 
women did not feel they 
were the equal of. men. 
They seldom read books or 
newspapers, but instead 
spent a lot of time in idle 
chatter or talking about 
clothes.’’ Discusssion a- 
bout what kind of person 
the new Chinese woman 
should be changed this. 
‘‘The young women began 
to take a more active part in 


“how to do the team’s work 


better... Yang Chiu-ling 
from the big city of Harbin 
began to wear her oil- 
stained work clothes with 
pride.”’ 


The differences between 
these publications show 
that the success of women’s 
full liberation depends on 
the continuation of revol- 
utionary struggle and 
change. If one fails or 
falters, so does the other. 
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U.S. AIM pro 


AIM Canada 


Stampede 


by Stan Persky 


SAN FRANCISCO - An 
FBI attack against the 
American Indian Move- 
ment (AIM) at Pine Ridge 
reservation, South Dakota 
on June 260 backfired, 
leaving two FBI agents, 
Jack Coller “and Ronald 
Williams, dead in the wake 
of a shooting incident. 

The FBI invaded the 
reservation, scene of the 
71-day seizure of the town 
of Wounded Knee in 1973, 
the next day, pouring 200 
men into the area in a 
fruitless search for the 16 
native suspects. 

AIM responded to the 
seige with a call for 
demonstrations across the 
U.S. on and around July 4, 
the beginning of the 200th 


anniversary of American - 


independence. Two hund- 
red and fifty people dem- 
onstrated at the Federal 
Building in San Francisco 
on July 8, and in a dozen 
other U.S. cities. 
Spokesmen for AIM de- 
manded that ‘‘FBI terror- 


ism at Pine Ridge should be f- 


stopped immediately by 
withdrawal of all police 
forces”. They also called 
for the dropping of ‘‘trum- 
ped up charges against 
Wounded Knee and other 
AIM defendants because of 
U.S. government miscon- 
duct’ and the removal of 
Pine Ridge tribal chairman, 
Richard Wilson. Finally, 
AIM demanded ‘‘restric- 
tion of the Black Hills to the 
Oglala people under the 


‘Treaty of 1868’ and the 


‘end of US colonialism in 
North America and a- 
broad’’. 

At the same time, in 
Calgary, AIM Canada and 
the Calgary Urban Indian 
Treaty Alliance disrupted 
the annual Calgary Stam- 
pede, a tourist-attracting 
rodeo marking the 100th 
anniversary of the Alberta 
city.. City detectives, uni- 
formed police and a score of 
security guards headed off 
an AIM takeover of the 
Stampede. 

The July 8 Calgary 
Herald carried AIM’s mes- 
sage on its front page, 
which said, in part, ‘‘The 
Indian people want to 
celebrate Calgary’s 100th 
birthday, but cannot. The 
Calgary Stampede has used 
the Indians to promote this 
world-wide Spectacle since 
1912. The board of direct- 
ors of the Stampede are 
composed of the privledged 


people of Calgary. They 
claim to represent the 
interests of the people of 
Calgary, but do they?. 
‘Similarly the Depart- 
ment of Indian Affairs 
claim to represent the 
interests of Indian people. 
But do they? The Indians 
have had policy and pro- 
grams implemented with- 


has been unleashed,’’ says 
AIM. ‘* Since March 1, 
seven AIM members and 
sympathizers, including 
two women and one child, 
have been murdered at 
Pine Ridge. Meanwhile, 
the FBI has moved on a 
national level to crush AIM, 
using murderous tactics 
similar to the campaign 


tests FBI invasion; 
hits Calgary 


the June 6 shootout, told 
reporters, ‘“‘Too bad we 
have to guard our dead like 
this,’’ They added that they 
feared an attack by the 
‘“goon squad’’. 

The Times report contin- 
ued: “‘Dick Wilson, tribal 


chairman of the Oglala. 


demurred at the 
as a 


Sioux, 
term ‘goon> squad’, 


STOP THE TERROR AT PINE RIDGE 


TWO YEARS AFTER THE WOUNDED KNEE OCCUPATION A BRUTAL CAMPAIGN OF TERROR 
HAS BEEN UNLEASHED AGAINST MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN MOVEMENT AND THEIR 
SUPPORTERS ON THE PINE RIDGE RESERVATION IN SOUTH DAKOTA. 
THE CORRUPT PINE RIDGE TRIBAL GOVERNMENT OF DICK WILSON, sega! ite 


Fh AND BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS APPROVAL HAS CREATED A POLICE 
RESERVATION. SINCE MARCH 1, SEVEN AIM 


E ONT 
MEMBERS AND SYMPATHIZE. NCLUDING TWO 


WOMEN AND ONE CHILD, HAVE’ BEEN MURDERED AT PINE RIDGE, MEANWHILE THE FBI HAS 
MOVED ON A NATIONAL LEVEL TO CRUSH AIM, USING MURDEROUS TACTICS SIMILAR TO THE 
CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE BLACK PANTHER PARTY IN 1969-70. ON MARCH I, THE FBI ARRESTED 
i7 AIM MEMBERS IN A THREE STATE SWEEP, CHARGING THEM WITH CRIMES RANGING FROM 
MURDER TO “CRIMINAL SYNDICALISM” A CHARGE LAST USED AGAINST EUGENE V DEBS IN 
191. AFTER AN OUTRAGED GROUP OF OGLALA SIOUX WOMEN SAT-IN AT THE FBI'S RAPID 
CITY OFFICE, THE FBI DECIDED TO “INVESTIGATE” THE SERIES OF MURDERS AT PINE 
RIDGE. A GRAND JURY MET AND RECENTLY RETURNED FELONY INDICTMENTS ONLY AGAINST 
AIM PEOPLE-- THE VICTIMS OF THE TERROR. IN THE LATEST GOVERNMENT ATTACK. AIM 
[ADER RUSSELL MEANS WAS SHOT IN THE BACK BY BIA POLICE ON JUNE 7 


STANDING ROCK RESERVATION i NORTA a 
n Sags aaee tit AMERICAN INDIAN M VIE Bep l 1A) 


out consultation. The re- 
sults have only been 
negative. Look at the reality 
and truth.’’ By the end of 
the week, AIM Alberta’s 
Nelson Small Legs an- 
nounced that an agreement 
was reached with the 
Stampede administration. 
Details were not released. 

At Pine Ridge, native 
militants attempted to ex- 
pose ‘‘a_ police state”. 
‘‘Two years after the 
Wounded Knee occupation, 
a brutal campaign of terror 
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isus AN 


SOUTH DAKOTA- - 


against the Black Panther 
Party in 1968-70. On March 
1, the FBI arrested 17 AIM 
members, charging them 
with crimes ranging from 
murder to ‘criminal syndi- 
calism’. 

AIM charges that ‘‘the 
corrupt Pine Ridge tribai 
government of Bill Wilson, 
operating with FBI and 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 
approval, has created a 
police state on the reserva- 
tion.’’ In a New York Times 
report (July 5), natives 
guarding the body of 
Joseph Stutz, also slain in 


ARGENT APEAL FOR SOLIDARITY 
TESTS WILL TAKE PIACE THROUGHOUT THE US 
N SUMMER, AND A NATIONWIDE BOYCOTT OF 


"SEE SOUTH DAKOTA LAST -- 15 
a ORGANIZED. 


SUPPORT THE 
INDIAN RESISTANCE 


group of his supporters are 
widely known here. ‘Act- 
ually,’ he said, resting from 
signing multiple forms for a 
large government grant, ʻI 
prefer to call them a group 
of concerned citizens who 
want those clowns (AIM 
members) off the reserva- 
tion.’ ”’ 

The U.S. Civil Rights 
Commission recently is- 
sued a report saying that 
Wilson’s narrow re-election 
victory at Pine Ridge over 
Russell Means, an AIM 


leader, was rigged. But the 


commission has no en- 


bars 


forcement power. Wilson 
has since gotten together 
with the FBI to shore up his 
control of the 4,353 square 
mile, 13,000 person reser- 
vation. 

AIM is protesting abys- 

mal conditions at Pine 
Ridge. 
Statistics show Oglalas 
have an alcoholism rate five 
times the national average, 
and die of cirrhosis of the 
liver 3.2 times more often 
than other citizens. Tuber- 
culosis claims 15% of the 
population, five times the 
rate for all other races in- 
the U.S. Suicide is at least 
twice - some estimates say 
five times - as frequent on 
the reservation as in the 
az? ? 

Why? The 1974 Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, 
and Welfare report cites 
‘“substandard housing, 
malnutrition, enforced id- 
leness, and low educational 
achievement.’’ 

Death and despair breed 
here. Instead of a life of 
pride and spirituality, there 
are tugera È a UA a 


T ai Most oF the paer . 


land is rented by white and 
near-white ranchers for $2 
an acre a year. They have 
the capital to make it 
profitable, while the Og- 
lalas live in settlements 
ranging from five to 1200 
on the remaining, unpro- 
ductive acreage. 

There are no movie 
houses, museums, concert 
halls, theaters, restaurants, 
bars or parks on Pine 
Reservation. In its 4,353 
square miles, there is one 
public library and one bank 
- both in the predominantly 


= white village of Martin. No 


public transportation exists 
either on the reservation or 
to towns outside. 

The white towns which 
border the reservation are 
ramshackle, sleazy collect-. 
ions of bars, liquor stores 


and gas pumps without 


even a public toilet. All 
profit from what the reser- 
vation lacks. A single liquor 
store in the tiny town of 
White Clay netted $200,000 
in 1974. The motels and 
of Chadron and 
Gordon, Nebraska, report- 
ed similar earnings from 
Indians and from tourist 
dollars that pass through 
Pine Ridge, unspent. 
Because of their efforts 
to change conditions at 
Pine Ridge, AIM has come 
under massive attack. As 
the aftermath of the June 
26 shootout shows, AIM 
resistance continues. 


Statement of purposes 


Prisoners’ Union 


The Prisoners’ Union Committee was formed in early 
1975, to provide support from outside the prisons, to 
those prisoners organizing themselves collectively 
within the prisons to establish their basic rights. The 
Committee consists of former prisoners, friends and 
relatives of prisoners, legal workers, teachers, social 
workers, criminologists, and other persons who have 
work or other general social interests with prisoners. 


Initially the Committee began by studying and 
analyzing the prison system, and the criminal legal 
system. However soon after its formation, in reponse to 
positive steps by prisoners of both federal and 
provincial institutions in British Columbia, the 
Committee began to: actively support prisoners by 
` providing legal and office services, media represent- 
ation, research and other services. 


With respect to its study of the Canadian prison 
system, the Committee examined such issues as; the 
prison disciplinary system - the arbitrary nature of 
wardens’ court - the psychological effects of isolation; 
the denial of basic rights such as a fair wage and 
educational and job training; the denial of consistent 
and private contact with family and friends. 


Wtih respect to the Canadian criminal system, the 
Committee also engaged in research and analysis of a 
number of areas. It studied the manner in which the 
criminal law treated property offences committed by 
the poor and working class individuals, and the 
different manner in which the law responded to price 
fixing offences and non-offences such as profiteering - 
both committed by corporations and businessmen. It 
also studied victimless offences such as possession of 
drugs, petty trafficking and soliciting. It studied the 
ways in which the law responded to acts of personal 
violence such as assault, and the different way in which 
the law reponded to acts of violence resulting, for 


-~ example, from breaches of industrial safety legislation. ____ 
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The former are most often committed by poor and 

working class individuals while the latter are most often 


g 


committed by corporations and businessmen. 


The Committee believes that the political function of 
prisons and the criminal justice system as a whole in 
Canada, as in the United States and many other 
countries, is to control the activities of poor people in 
order to keep them at the bottom of the economic scale. 
The Committee believes that a society which is based 
on unequal social and economic relationships among its 
members needs prisons to maintain order. The prisons 
and the criminal justice system in total prevent people 
from changing the economic and social hierarchy. In 
focusing people’s attention on such things as an 
increasing crime rate, or the need to- rehabilitate 
prisoners, politicians and community leaders try to 
mask over the deeper causes of crime in society. 


The Committee is of the view that to a greater or lesser 
extent, all crime arises out of poverty, economic and 
cultural deprivation, and in this sense, almost all 
prisoners in this society are to some degree political 
prisoners. That is, most persons are in jail because they 
are poor people who have committed crimes against 
property and they have in common an economic 
background of working class or poverty. In addition, in 
the Province of British Columbia, for example, almost 
one-third of the total number of prisoners are from the 
native Indian class. 


Prisoners are probably the most totally oppressed class 
of individuals in Canadian society; native prisoners are 
probably the most oppressed group within this class. 
They are dominated by the arbitrary power held over 
them by judges, wardens, guards and parole boards. 
Even after they are parolled, they are oppressed by 
parole officers who have power to suspend the parole at 
any time. 


Institutions within the penitentiary, such as Warden's 
Court, have no semblence of justice or civil rights. They 
are completely arbitrary, operated by the immediate 
superior of the guard making the allegation against the 
prisoner. Invariably, if a guard alleges something 
against a prisoner and the charge is proceeded with, 
the prisoner is found guilty. He may be punished by 


withdrawal of recreation privileges, or by something 
more major, including the systematic torture of 
incarceration in the solitary confinement unit, called 
the **hole’’.” 


Although the Committee realizes that there are many 
reforms to be sought for prisoners, it supports primarily 
prisoners who are focused on the aim of organizing 
themselves into trade union-like organizations. The 
Committee believes, along with many prisoners 
themselves, that if prisoners are not fighting the enemy 
individually, but are carrying on the struggle 
collectively, that they will have more power. There is a 
great amount of similarity between prisoners and 
workers in the larger community. Prisoners are forced 
to work on Government projects, often manufacturing 
goods, such as licence plates, or constructing and 
painting buildings, repairing automobiles or 
shoes and so on, which usually is available for the 
benefit of guards and other penitentiary staff. The 
prisoners are paid on the average $.10 an hour for the 
work they do for the government. Sometimes the fruits 
and benefits of their work can be purchased at totally 
nominal cost. Prisoners at the Matsqui Penitentiary in 
B.C. are presently building houses for the Department 
of Indian Affairs and are being paid $ .10 an hour for 
their labour. 


Among the goals of the prisoners being supported by 
the Committee are the following: | 


1. Establishment of a trade union-like organization of 
prisoners in each of the Federal and Provincial prisons 
in British Columbia (and ultimately in all of Canada.) 


2. A reasonable wage for the work done by prisoners, 
including workers’ compensation benefits and other 
benefits, such as unemployment insurance. 
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3. Thorough s of the costs of the prison system 
point up the fact the taxpayers’ money is wasted and 
that better use would be made of community resources 
if prisoners had a complete right of self-determination 


of rehabilitation programs. 


4. Alterations in the internal disciplinary structures of 
prisons so that when a dispute arises between a guard 
and an inmate, a committee made up of a 
representative of guards, and a representative of the... 
inmate, and a representative chosen jointly by the other 


‘two representatives would be responsible for resolving 


the dispute. 


5. Publication of a code for behavior within prisons 
(which would be made available to all prisoners) so that 
the degree of arbitrariness exercised by guards and 
wardens will be reduced. No holding proceedings 
without guarantees of due process. 


6. No refusals, suspensions, revocations, or 
forfeitures of parole by the National Parole Service 
without a hearing with due process guarantees. _ 


7. A stop to the arbitrary use of the transfer. 
mechanism, that is, the transfer of an inmate from one 
prison to another or from a prison in one Province to a 
prison in another Province because of his political or 
organizing activities. 


8. Abolition of the solitary confinement units. 
9. Better medical aid in prisons. 


10. Conjugal visiting privileges in both male and female 
prisons. 


11. Study of sentencing procedures and prison systems 
in other parts of the world, including the Cuban and 
Chinese criminal justice systems, with a view to 
withdrawal of prison sentences as a tool of the criminal 
justice system. 


PRISONERS UNION COMMITTEE 
304 - 207 West Hastings 
Vancouver, B.C. 

669-3723 
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*‘National emergency?” in India 


Charade of democracy swept away 


by Hari Sharma 


The quarter-of-a-century- 
long experiment in parlia- 
mentary democracy in India 
has finally come to-an end. 
On June 26, 1975, Indira 
Gandhi promulgated a 
‘‘national emergency” in 
the country and withdrew 
what little democratic 
rights the people of India 
had so far enjoyed. 

Articles 14, 21, and 22 of 
the Constitution have been 
suspended, which means 
that those arrested cannot 
claim judicial protection. 
Freedom of press has been 
abolished. Nothing which is 
‘likely to bring into hatred 
or contempt or to excite 
disaffection toward the 
Government”, or which 
‘attempts at denigrating 
the institution of the Prime 
Minister” will be allowed 
publication anymore. For- 
eign journalists are . re- 
quired to sign an oath to 
abide by the rules of 
censorship; failing that, 
they are expelled from the 
country. 

Demonstrations, slog- 
ans; posters, and all other 
forms of public protest have 
been prohibited. Organized 
labour has been told that 
the government will not 
anymore tolerate workers? 
strikes. Twenty-six political 
parties and organizations - 
of both right and left - have 
been banned, their offices 
sealed and their assets 
confiscated. 

All this in the name of 
preserving ‘*democracy’”’ 
and ‘‘national security”. ‘‘] 
am proud of democracy in 
the country, and want to 
see it strong’’, Mrs. Gandhi 
recently told a group of 
supporters visiting her res- 
idence. ‘“‘Democracy’’ is 
still the ‘‘best of all 
available systems...But in 
India it had gone somewhat 


off the rails’’. 

What in fact was getting 
off the rails was her own 
political career, and that of 
her Congress Party which 
has ruled the country 
without interruption since 
1947. It all began on June 


_ 12 when a High Court judge 


declared Gandhi guilty of 
illegal electoral practices 
and barred her from public 


ge FO 


gaz 


office for six years. 

She should have resi PEL 
from the office of - 
minister and from Parlia. 
ment; especially in view of 
the election results from 
Gujarat, announced on 
June 12th itself, where 
Congress Party found itself 
defeated despite a month- 
long personal campaign by 
Gandhi herself. 

But she refused to give 
up her seat of power. 
Instead, Gandhi staged her 
own demonstrations. Truck 
and bus-loads of people 


were regularly brought to- 


her residence - using 
extensively government 


vehicles and bribing the 
demonstrators at the rate of 
5 rupees per person. 
‘‘Death to Justice Sinha’’, 
shouted the hired support- 
ers in front of the Gandhi 
residence as they burned 
an effigy of the High Court 
judge who had found her 
guilty! 

In addition, Gandhi and 


-her Party bosses made an 


Riot police breaking up peoples: demonstration. 


ak out effort to turn this 


(see Western Fenn June 
25-July 8, p. 15). “India is 
Indira, and Indira is India’’, 
declared the President of 
the Congress Party. Gandhi 
herself laid blame for the 
court verdict on political 
opponents who were ‘‘feel- 
ing jealous of the country’s 


_ growing strength” 


Then came the verdict of 
the Supreme Court of India. 
Pending a fuller hearing of 
Gandhi’s appeal against 
the High Court ruling, a 
Supreme Court - justice 


ruled that she could stay as 
the Prime Minister in the 
meantime, but not have the 
right to vote in Parliament. 

This only gave new 
vigour to the opposition 
forces. Demonstrations 
grew in size. Voices de- 
manding her resignation 
grew louder. A week-long, 
nation-wide civil disobed- 
ience movement was plan- 


oy: 


‘ned. But before it could get 


going, the massive clamp- 


down came. Before the 
nation knew about it, all the 
key opposition leaders were 
put behind bars. 

For the vast majority of 
Indian people ‘*demo- 
cracy’ never meant very 
much more than a formal- 
istic casting of votes once 
every few years, which did 
not amount to any change 
or improvement in their 
lives. In a system, where 
the large masses of people 
have continued to live 
under the economic, polit- 
ical and social domination 
of a handful of landlords, 


moneylenders, and other ` 
propertied classes, such 
voting rights amounted to 
only ritualistic formality. In 
addition, the class-biased 
economic policies of the 
government over the last 28 
years have only strength- 
ened the hold of the 
propertied classes. The 
judicial system, the ‘‘law 
and order’’ machinery, and 
other administrative ap- 
paratuses have only tended 
to serve the interests of this 
class, thus allowing not 
only the continued exploit- 
ation of the working people, 
but also, increasingly a 
violent suppression of any 
organized resistance on 
their part. 

Caluculated mass mur- 
ders of agricultural labour- 
ers and landless peasants, 
often through the medieval 
barbarism of burning a 
large number of them alive, 
and often under the protec- 
tion of “‘law and order” 
have lately become a 
frequent feature in the 
Indian countryside. The 
organized labour move- 
ment, in its legitimate 
democratic struggle to im- 
prove its working and living 
conditions, has increasingly 
met with a heavy-handed, 
undemocratic repression - 
the Railw ay strike of 1974 


being a most -glaring 


example of it, when more 
than 60,000 workers and 
their leaders were arrested 
in one week and when 
striking employees were 
forced to return to work on 
gun-point. 

Nor should the recent 
promulgation of ‘‘national 
emergency” be allowed to 
cover the fact that India has 
been in a declared ‘‘state of 
emergency’ since 1962, 
under one pretext or the 
other of ‘‘external threat’’. 
The government has armed 
itself with a whole series of 


cont’d next page 
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Mr. Justice Hutcheon and 
the industry by striking’’. 
Even though pulp and 
paper inventories are high 
and the companies are. 


having trouble getting rid of 


them, the pulp unions want 
to hit the companies as 
soon as possible before 
they find themselves in an 
impossible position. ‘‘I’m 
not concerned at the 
moment, but Ill be more 
concerned if we don’t get a 
good (settlement) report 
and have to hit the bricks in 
the fall,’’ says Reg Ginn. 
What the press down- 
town has described as a 
breach in unity between the 
three unions caused by the 
IWA’s last minute return to 
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a “‘reasonable position’’ in 
contrast with the pulp 
unions ‘‘act of bad faith’’, 
in itself is not that 
significant from the union’s 
standpoint. 

Jack Munro, western 
regional president of the 
IWA, pointed out that 
since October almost one- 
third of their membership 
has been laid-off for long 
stretches of time. ‘‘Our 
people have lost so damned 
much work that when we 
can get a little work we 
should be able to get it... 
in most cases the mills will 
go down anyway because of 
the relationship with pulp 
chips. Then the people will 
be entitled to unemploy- 


ment insurance’’. 

The pulp unions in turn, 
have agreed that they are 
‘in a better position to 
strike than the IWA which 
has recently had massive 
layoffs’’. | 

Spokesmen from the 
three unions have said that 
after Judge Hutcheon com- 
pletes his report, the liaison 
committee will meet again. 

In the meantime Munro 
has asked the pulp unions 
not to picket IWA opera- 
tions. Gruntman and Ginn 
have agreed to restrict 
picketing to primary pulp 
and paper mills. Although 
some pulp locals in the first 
day of the strike picketed 
nearby logging operations, 


IWA workers had returned 
by the next morning. An 
exception was the Cipa 
sawmill near Nanaimo, 
where, under the local’s 
initiative, IWA pickets rep- 
laced the PPWC ones. 
These incidents, and the 
rank and file unity at Cipa, 
haven’t undermined the 
‘basis of unity’ on the 
liaison committee level. 
From the onset, the 
committee was established 
so the unions could observe 
each other’s negotiating 
sessions. Questions of stra- 
regy were raised after the 
employers refused to. bar- 
gain. Up to this point the 
committee functioned only 
as an information exchange 
centre. Once the strike 


votes came in (IWA 82%, 
PPWC 72% CPU 77%), it 
appeared that all job and 
strike action might be co- 
ordinated. 

Yet building on the kind 
of unity where each union 
develops its views indep- 
endently and publicly iden- 
tifies those issues that 
overlap, while steering 


clear of the differences 


between their overall trade 
union approach, made this 
co-ordinated action very 
difficult. 

When the unions- deny 
that they have ‘‘split’’, 
they’re not trying to hide 
any breach. All along each 
union has followed their 
past practice, except they 
have kept one another 


~ 


ee 


ed in four arrests. 


‘utionary 


“emergency” laws, for 
example, the Preventive 
Detention Act, the Defence 
of India Rules, the Main- 
tenance of Internal Security 
Act, etc., and these dra- 
conian laws have ben 
indiscriminately used to 
suppress dissent within the 
country. Approximately 
35,000 young Indian citiz- 
ens have been languishing 
in Indian jails for several 
years now without any 


and without 


judicial trial, 
any hope for such a trial. 
Such has been the nature 
of ‘‘democracy’’ in India for 
the vast majority of her 
- people. The recent promul- 
gation of ‘‘national emer- 


gency? by the Gandhi 
government, which has 
blatantly withdrawn all the 
democratic and constitu- 
tional rights finally un- 
masks the reality which for 
years was kept concealed 


with such niceties, as 
Constitution, Democracy, 
etc. 

But there is a qualitative 
difference. While, so far, 
the repression of the State 
was selectively used a- 
gainst the ordinary, work- 
ing people, now the ruling 


class is turning against its ` 


own members. In fact, 
Gandhi had to arrest 
several members of her 
own Congress Party. In this 
sense, the recent events 
reflect not only a political 
crisis resulting from the 
inability of the rulers to 
resolve the basic economic 
contradictions, but also .a 
crisis of the ‘ruling class 
itself. Divisions within this 
class are such that it can no 


The Indian Peoples’ As- 
sociation in North America 
- a recently formed organ- 
ization of patriotic Indians 
resident on this continent - 
has released a public 


statement demanding: im- 


mediate revocation of the 
‘‘national emergency” in 
India; revocation of all 
‘‘emergency’’ laws; release 
of all people arrested since 
June 26, 1975, and all 
political prisoners kept in 


Immigration Green Paper 


by. Ken Hansen 

‘The federal state has 
finished the first stage of its 
charade of ‘democracy’ in 
drawing up a new immi- 
gration policy. In every part 
of the country where the 
Joint Senate-Commons 
committee held public 
hearings, opposition to the 
government’s ‘Green Pap- 
er’ has appeared, in briefs 
and in demonstrations. 

At the Regina hearing, a 
spokesperson for the Al- 
liance against Racism and 
Political Repression was 
denied the right to speak. 
When he insisted on 
presenting his organiza- 
tion’s point of view, cops in 
riot gear tried to grab him. 
A scuffle between members 
of the Alliance (who had 
been picketing the hear- 
ings) and the police result- 
The 
Saskatchewan Federation 
of Labour in its brief stated 
that the Green Paper 
showed an ‘anti-people and 
pro-financial bias’. 

In Toronto a represent- 
ative of the Western Guard, 
a fascist group, was pre- 
vented from speaking at a 
meeting organized by the 
so-called Communist Party 
of Canada (Marxist-Lenin- 
ist), the Trotskyist Revol- 
Marxist Group, 
and progressive individuals 
and groups. Much of the 
attack on the Green Paper 
has arisen because people 
see it providing ammun- 
ition for the white suprem- 


acy of rot ps Tike Western 
Guard. 

Briefs from immigrant 
groups have stressed policy 
proposals. They mainly 
advocate retaining the pre- 
sent system which came out 
of the 1966 White Paper, in 
order to prevent discrimin- 
ation and to allow the 
reuniting of families. 

Here are some excerpts 
from briefs presented ac- 
ross the country: 

“We do not accept the 
government saying they do 
not or will not have a racist 
policy. This government 
has traditionally responded 
to racist sentiment in the 
population...It deliberately 
gives the Minister of 
Immigration authority to 
change the direction of 
immigration policy, as the 
pendulum of racism goes 
up or down! (from a black 
community group in Mont- 
real) 

‘‘The bringing in of 
80,000 or more ‘guest 
workers’ a year creates 
many economic and moral 
problems...We believe that 
the government should stop 
trying to put the blame for 
our economic ills on the 
backs of immigrants, stop 
pushing racism and get on 
with the job of ‘wrestling 
inflation to the ground.’... 

‘‘We seriously doubt the 
government’s statement 
that they want ‘study and 
discussion’ of the Green 
Paper...” (from the Mine- 
Mill union in Sudbury) 


“We would like to bring 
to the panel's attention that 
the desire to be near one’s 
own direct family members 
transcends any age barrier. 
It is therefore mystifying to 
find that we can only 
sponsor our parents to 
Canada if they are over 60 
years old. Now does this 
mean that before they are 
60, they are not our parents 
and do not have the right to 
be re-united with us?...It is 
unwise to adopt a policy 
geared solely on the labour 
needs of Canada...The 
quota system (from regions 
or countries) should not be 
included in future poli- 
cies...” (from the Montreal 
Chinese Community Serv- 
ice Centre) 

A brief presented in 
Toronto from the Inter- 
Church Committee on Chile 
exposed the government’s 


policy of welcoming with 


open arms those who have 
fled popular anti-imperial- 
ist revolutions (like the 
recent 3,000 Vietnamese 
traitors) while dragging its 
heels as long as possible in 
allowing in refugees from 
fascism (like in Chile). This 
brief recommended the 
adoption of a refugee policy 
as part. of immigration 
policy, in co-ordination with 
UN work, and that security 
checks not be used to 
gather intelligence for the 
American CIA and similar 
organizations. 

A ‘Committee to Oppose 
the Green Paper’ in Tor- 


longer maintain its hege- 
mony in the old, conven- 


tional, and ‘‘constitution- 
al’ manner. 

At the root of this 
political repression, cul- 


minating in the final 
abolition of all democratic 
and constitutional rights of 
the people, lie the massive 
unresolved economic prob- 
lems which the rulers have 
failed to solve so far. 
Gandhi and her govern- 
ment have been making, 
once again, a lot of loud 
promises on the economic 
front since the declaration 
of the emergency. Numer- 
ous announcements have 
been made in the last few 
weeks promising redistrib- 
ution of land, refinancing of 


state custody before that 
date; and the restoration of 
judicial processes, freedom 
of press, and all democratic 
rights of Indian people, 
including the right to 
oppose the present govern- 
ment, and to agitate for 
better economic conditions. 

A petition including 
these demands is being 
circulated, which would be 
presented to the represent- 
atives of Indian govern- 


onto said the document is 
an effort by the government 
to divide Canadians on the 


basis of race and to keep 


foreign workers in Canada 


for cheap labour while 
denying them full rights of 
citizenship. 


The Chinese community 
group here in Vancouver, 
Immigration Policy Action 
Committee (IMPAC), has 
been a leader in the fight 
against the government’s 
actions around the Green 


Paper. They were instrum- 


ental in getting the dead- 
line for briefs postponed to 
the fall, and have taken one 
of the strongest positions in 
condemning the Green 
Paper’s racism and at- 
tempts to blame immi- 
grants for the economic 
crisis. 

The IMPAC group has 
approached Chinese-Cana- 
dian community groups 
around the country with the 


idea of a national confer- 


ence of immigration. The 
response has been good 
and the conference is set 
for the end of August here 
in Vancouver. IMPAC went 
to the federal government 
for funding for this project, 
which is expected to make a 
unified national statement 
on immigration policy. 

The government was 
very hesitant to give them 
the needed money. Com- 
munications from the Man- 
power and Immigration 
ministry questioned fund- 
ing on the grounds that 


‘know 


agriculture, greater prod- 
uction and more efficient 
distribution of food. and 
other manufactured goods. 

But people know from 
the past experience that 
such promises have been 
made before - everytime 
there is an election, or 
everytime there is some 
crisis within the Congress 
Party. One thing is clear. 
No economic policy which 
amounted to redistribution 
of land or other means of 
production, or even.higher 
wages for the working 
class, could possibly be 
carried out because that 
would hurt the very class of 
people which are the main 
props of the Congress 
Party. 


ment on this continent on 
August 15, 1975. Those 
wanting to support this 
petition or to otherwise 
help the struggle of Indian 
people, or those who would 
like to know more about it, 
can contact the Indian 
Peoples’ Association in 
North America (IPANA) at: 


8027 Government Street, 
Burnaby 2, B.C. (Tel: 
291-0965) 


Opposition across Canada 


— SSR SH 


IMPAC had ‘‘already made 
up its mind’’ about the 
Green Paper. Apparently 
the government feels that 
the issue of immigration 
does not involve real 
material interest (e.g. the 
need of immigrants to 
reunite their families) but 
can be resolved by acad- 
emic discussion of the 
‘‘available studies’. If 
IMPAC and other groups 
have rejected the Green 
Paper and the procedures 
around it, it is because they 
it opposes their 
interests. 

The government event- 
ually. agreed to fund the 
project - but this may turn 
out to be somewhat of a 
mixed blessing. The state 
will undoubtedly try to use 
the economic dependence 
of the immigrant groups to 
channel their criticisms of 
the direction of immigra- 
tion policy away from itself. 

The clear objective of the 
state has been to create the 
illusion of ‘public partic- 
ipation’ in the outcome of 
immigration policy. This 
policy will so clearly be an 
attack on the Canadian 
people, and especially the 
working class, that they 
must use every PR stunt 
and deception to hide the 
facts. But popular oppos- 
ition to the Green Paper 
will help to unite the 
immigrant groups with 
other workers against the 
divide-and-rule tactics of 
the federal state. 
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-  Socred hotel boss fires 


year-long shutout 


at union 


by Stan Persky 


Roy Lisogar, owner of the 
30-story jet-set Century 
Plaza Hotel on Burrard St., 
was once a small-time 
hockey player. Today he’s a 
contract holdout. 


Except it’s not an athletic 
team that’s trying to sign 
the former athlete up. Local 
16 of the Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees 
Union. (HREU) has been 
picketing the hotel for over 
a month in an attempt to 
end a year-and-a-half long 
first contract dispute with 
management. 


The strike, which began 
in mid-June, has put a dent 
in business at the Century 
Plaza, which hosts most of 
the visiting athletic teams 
that come to Vancouver. 
Lisogar parlayed his sport- 
ing background with Social 


Credit politics (he managed 


former Socred cabinet min- 
ister Les Peterson’s cam- 
paigns in the 60’s), becom- 
ing friendly with local 


cont’d from p. 12 


informed of their next 
steps. This has constituted 
their unity. eS 

Without a well-worked 
out strategy on their part, 
the unions lost the initiative 
to the government. What 
happens next depends on 
the Hutcheon report. 

The IWA still hopes that 
the mediation recommend- 
ations will be acceptable, 
making a strike unneces- 
sary: In contract negotia- 
tions over the last- few 
years, their rank and file 
membership has pushed for 
a more militant stance 
while_the union leadership 
has tried to avoid industry- 
wide shut downs. This time 
around layoffs have curbed 
rank and file activity. The 
PPWC has kept to its 
position of job action first, 
followed by negotiation. 


Socred politician-business- 
men like Herb Capozzi and 
Jim Pattison who have 
money in the sports indus- 
try. The political connec- 
tions that give Lisogar an 
edge in signing up sports 
figures on the hotel registry 
is good for the Century 
Plaza’s swinger image. 


Since the strike, howev- 
er, the athletes’ owners 
have become a little ner- 
vous about booking in to 
Lisogar’s hotel. Unions and 
teachers associations who 


scheduled conferences at 
the Century Plaza have 
cancelled. And lineups of 
customers at the hotel’s 


nightspot, Good Time 
Charlie’s, have gotten 
shorter. 


At issue is the HREU’s 
standard contract which 
ranges from $5.75 an hour’ 
for bartenders to $4.24 an 


hour for waitresses. The Johnny Clarke, one of the 
D lL nooanle an —_— k 

- te Sea On Rew ge 
~ ` line, “and we asked for 


Hutcheon has asked Fot- 
est Industry Relations and 
the Pulp and Paper Indust- 
rial Relations Bureau to 
present an agenda; this 
means they have to come 
up with some offer, rather 
than no offer. Reg Ginn 
attributes this development 
to pulp union pressure. The 
CPU not to be outdone by 
PPWC’s militancy, have 
shut down their operations 
as well. 

At a meeting with the 
B.C. Federation of Labour 
last Wednesday, the wood 
industry unions got the 
support of the affiliates for 
any secondary picketing 
they decide is necessary in 
the event of an industry- 
wide shutdown. If the 
employers’ offer is not 
acceptable, the woods in- 
dustry will be able to hit the 
companies on all fronts. 


union concedes that its 
contract isn’t the greatest, 
but claims it’s better than 
what Century Plaza work- 
ers are getting currently. 
Union business agent Pad- 


dy Neale (a former NDP MP) 


charges, ‘*Lisogar is paying 
well below our standard 
agreement in wages and 
fringe benefits. We’re try- 
ing to obtain a standard 
contract that 84 other hotels 
in Vancouver have 
signed.” 


Lisogar claims that the 
union called a strike and no 
one came. ‘‘All of our 
employees are working,” 
he says. “‘None of our 
employees are on the picket 


line. The pickets in front of 
the hotel are strangers. The 
business is operating as 
usual.,’’ 


The HREU admits that it 
doesn’t have much support 
on the inside currently. 
“We received certification 
over a year ago,” explained 


several meetings with Liso- 
gar. He refused to sit down 
and negotiate with us. He 
refused to sit down after we 
applied - for a médiation 
board. So we’re here on job 
action to try to force him 
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into a collective agree- 
ment.” 

he Labour Relations 
Board, which is currently 
pawing through the tangle 
of claims and counter- 
claims, backs up most of 
what Clarke says. LRB 
registrar Ron Bowen veti- 
fies that the HREU is the 
legal bargaining agent, 
despite ‘Lisogar’s claims of 
union fraud, coercion and 
lack of support. The LRB 
filed an order in Supreme 
Court on Lisogar’s. failure 
to negotiate. The union is 
pressing the court to 
process the order, which 
could cost Lisogar $10,000 
in fines and a contempt 
conviction. 


Lisogar’s ability to hold 
the union off has worked to 
his benefit. It’s allowed him 
to take advantage of the 
major difficulty in hotel and 
restaurant organizing, an 
employee turnover rate 
that’s well over 100%. 
Lisogar is banking on a 
section of the Labour Act 
that allows a new represen- 
tation vote — one that 


could lead to decertification 


— to be taken if a contract 
hasn’t been signed in 10 


months. The 10 months are 
more than up. In the 13,000 
worker industry, made up 
largely of immigrant and 
women workers, subtle 
intimidation and the turn- 
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over rate gives manage- 
ment an advantage in 
manipulating the rules of 
the game. 

The HREU’s Neale says, 
‘‘Lisogar is another one of 
the Social Credit clique in 
B.C.” He cites Lisogar’s 
beginnings in the construc- ` 
tion and hotel industry in 
the B.C. interior during 
Phil Gaglardi’s reign as 
minister of highways, and 
Lisogar’s connection to 
Peterson. ‘“‘Over the last 
year and a half,” continues 
Neale, “‘we’ve had real 
problems with Herb Capoz- 
zi, with the Gaglardi 
brothers who are building 
the Sandman. They, I 
think, have gotten together 
and decided to buck the 
labour movement. I think 
its because the labour 
movement was partially 
responsible for the defeat 
of the Social Credit Party in 
1972. This is their way of 
getting back at us.” 
Neale’s claims may well 
have substance (though, no 
doubt, his desire to get a 
plug in for Dave Barrett’s 
beseiged government is 
probably a kneejerk reflex 
for the veteran NDPer). But 
given that Lisogar’s busi- 
ness is profit, the $54,000 a 
year in fringe benefits that 
comes with a union contract 
is probably more on his 
mind than dreams of Social 
Credit glory. 


‘*To start with, I have to warn you that I’m a very old 


lady now, pretty well used up. In the last couple of 
years I haven’t had many people to talk to so I’m all 
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Hearts | 


by Alan Fossen 


Hearts and Minds, 
Dunbar Theatre 


I remember my feelings 
in April 1965 when the first 
US Marines waded ashore 
at a beach north of Da 
Nang. ‘‘Those marines will 
chew up those commies, 
they don’t stand a chance.”’ 

I believed that the US 
was fighting for freedom. 
The history of the Vietnam 
war was a history of 
growing political awareness 
for many people. That war 
did more to expose the 
truth about the reality 
behind the plastic, brutal, 


<a deadly nature of capitalism _ 


ae 


than any other event. 
Hearts and Minds, a film 
that won an Academy 
Award for best documenta- 
ry, reveals the reality of US 
capitalism and imperialism. 
It brings together in two 
hours all the segments that 
we experienced through the 
media in the last ten, 
fifteen, twenty years. 
Hearts and Minds expos- 
es the “‘big lie” of all the 
US presidents from Truman 
to Nixon, and countless 
other US government offic- 
ials. The film is a kaleido- 
scope of images and scenes 
and people and events. 
Picture “‘Uncle Ike” in 
1957 with his arm on 


President Diem’s shoulder 


spouting some garbage 
about democracy, peace, 
etc. Next image six years 
later is Diem’s blood 
spattered bullet riddled 
face. Diem wouldn’t coop- 
erate and was killed in a 
CIA sponsored coup. 

The American military 
machine has had its game 
plans. Football, the most 
vicious sport there is, 
constantly recurs through- 
out the film. Coaches 
yelling, ‘‘Kill, kill’’. Then 
you see the kid next door 
killing, burning, raping.. 
The connection is obvious. 

“It’s a beautiful country, 
everything is beautiful ex- 
cept the people.” Through- 
out the movie a navy flight 


lieutenant, circa 1965, re- 


appears, talking to school 
children, a women’s group, 
and to the audience about 
the necessity for US in- 
volvement in Vietnam. His 
ignorance, racism and cold 
methodical killer instinct 
scare you but at the same 
time there are things about 
him that you can remember 
about yourself ten years 
ago. i 

Americans who fought in 
the war tell of their political 
feelings when they gradu- 
ated from high school and 
how they found it necessary 
to sign up for the services 
and fight communism. 
They tell of their technical 
expertise in flying and 
dropping bombs, and of 
their remoteness from the 
destruction they wreaked 
on the land and people of 
Vietnam. 

Countless pictures of 
giant B-52’s dumping their 
deadly load is a constant 
reminder of the genocidal 
nature of the US war in 
Indochina. So are the 
planes that dropped tons of 
agent orange on the fields, 
forests and crops of Viet- 


nam in order to ‘‘kill the 


sea which the fish swam 
in’’. The people of Vietnam 
will be dealing with this 
particular lasting devasta- 
tion for generations. 

A coffin maker in Saigon 
constructing his wares for 
the endless stream of 
bodies tells us how many 
children of his have been 
killed and how children 
suffer the most in war.. 


former 


‘*People in the countryside 
cannot afford coffins and 
there more people die than 
in the cities.”’ He goes on tò- 
say that Americans will 
never defeat the Vietnam- 
ese, no matter how the 
Americans continue the 
fight. 

One sees Clark Clifford, 
secretary of de- 
fence, telling how he came 
to see that the US could 
never win in Vietnam and 
had no business there in 
the first place. He recounts 
one four-day experience 
with ‘*experts’’ on Vietnam 
trying to find out how long 
the American involvement 
in Vietnam would be and 
how many more troops it 
would take. Clifford found 
that there were no answers 
to these questions. 

Daniel Ellsberg recounts 
his feelings on the Vietnam 
War and explains that the 
US was essentially fighting 
a counter-revolutionary 
war, although this was 
never mentioned or dis- 
cussed in the media. 

In another scene, a 
Vietnamese father is crying 
and telling how the bomb 
which killed his eight year 
old daughter left his pigs ~ 
alive although the girl was 
feeding the pigs at the time 
the bomb was dropped. He 
tells the camera people to 
take his dead daughter’s 
shirt and throw it in Nixon’s 
face. He cries, ‘‘What did I 
ever do to America to 
deserve this?” | 

If you can get a ticket to 
the next showing, go see it. 


A 


- Rollerball derby incorporate - 1984 


by Stan Persky 


Rollerball, directed by Nor- 


man Jewison 


The world’s greatest 

athlete, Jonathon Ead (por- 
trayed by James Caan — 
he’s Muhammed Ali, Pele 
and Joe Namath all rolled 
up into one) goes to the 
giant data centre in snowy 
Geneva because he wants 
to'find out why the world is 
run by corporation execu- 
tives. 
- “‘How are corporate de- 
cisions made?” -Jonathon 
asks Zero, the computer 
that knows everything. 


‘‘Negative, negative, 
negative,” replies the 
freaked-out mechanical 


brain. It’s a question you’re 
not supposed to ask. 

In Rollerball, Norman 
Jewison’s near-future sci- 
ence-fiction-story, there are 
no longer nations, there are 
only the corporations. Giv- 
` en the fact that in the real 
world annual budgets of 
corporate monsters like 
IBM, ITT and General 
Motors are bigger than 
those of most . nations, 
_Jewison’s fantasy is not so 

far-fetched. 

The corporate universe is 
eery, luxurious and peace- 
ful. To siphon off potential 
agression, the corporations 

-drug the people with a 


violent international sport 
called rollerball. ‘‘Roller- 
ball, of course, has a social 
function,’’ says Bartholo- 
mew, the executive from 
Energy Houston, which 
sponsors the team Jona- 
thon has starred on for ten 
years. 


The millions of fans 
around the world chant, 
**Jon-a-thon’’, as their hero 


zooms around the track in a 


game that’s a combination 
of roller derby, lacrosse and 
motorcycle racing. The 
corporation bosses decide 
Jonathon’s popularity is 
getting a bit dangerous. 
When Bartholomew sug- 
gests to Jonathon that the 
time has come for him to 
retire, the mumbling ath- 


lete wonders ewhy. All his- 


friends tell him that if the 
Executives say he should 
retire, then he should. 
“After all, the corporations 
provide,’’ says the sex-ob- 
ject woman provided to the 
star athlete. 

Insofar as Rollerball 
warns us of an executive- 
1984, it makes a political 
point that’s timely. Canadi- 
an-born director Jewison 
(who made his mark with a 
sand dune rock spectacular, 
Jesus Christ Superstar) 
says, “I really wanted to 
make this film because 


everything it says is slowly 
coming true.’’ But it has its 
flaws. 

For one thing, rollerball 
— despite a mixture of 
Skaters and motorcyclists 
pummeling each other with 
spiked gloves — isn’t a 
very interesting sport. ld 


„rather watch Arthur Ashe 


have a good day against 
Jimmy Conners on the 


tennis court, or see Bobby 


Clarke score a Stanley Cup 
goal. * 

Secondly, director Jewi- 
son’s political imagination 
is distinctly limited. All he 
can imagine is the lonely 
hero in’a fatal game where 
the. executives set and 
change the rules at will. In 
a recent interview with 
Hollywood columnist Rex 
Reed, Jewison explained, 
‘Tve always beén an 
individual beating my head 
against an organized, con- 
trolled society. Corporate 
monopolies 
frightened me, even more 
than political systems.” 

The thousands of 
screaming fans remain in 
the stands. Jewison’s mov- 
ie ignores recent history, 
where millions of people, 


faced with an enemy that 


seemed as invincible as 
Rollerball’s corporations, 
weren't the least bit con- 
tent to keep their seats. In 


have always’ 


the logic of Rollerball, even 
if Jonathon could get Zero 
to explain the world to him, 
all he would have is a piece 
of lonely truth and a pair of 
spiked gloves about to be 
hung up. 

Jewison reports that 
while’ making the movie in 
Munich’s Olympic village, 
he was frightened by the 
fact that the ‘‘extras’’ he’d 
hired to cheer turned into 


real rollerball fans, scream- 


ing for blood. Which is 
what happens in the movie. 
The focus’ on thrills and 
violence, despite Jewison’s 
stated intentions, over- 


shadows whatever the dir- 
ector started out to say. 
Like most contemporary 
movie-makers who want to 
say something “‘socially 
relevant’’, Jewison leaves 
us helpless. So, although 
the movie's ‘‘message” is 
meant to criticize the 
awesome power of capital- 
ism, its hidden message is 
to tell us that there’s 
nothing we can do about it. 
Which, presumably, is a 
message that the present 
generation of corporate 
executives is very happy to 
have us line up in front of a 
movie theatre to receive. 
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Political shifts in southern Burowe: Part 11 Part Il 


—Portuguese C.P. forced left 


by David Mole 


In the last issue [Western 
Voice, Vol. 4 No. 13] the 
recent success of Southern 
European Communist Par- 
ties was assessed, mainly 
from the point of view of 
Italy. 

The article argued that, 
trapped in a purely elector- 
al strategy, the Italian C.P. 
[PCI] found itself unable to 
offer any hope’ of real 
change to Italian working 
people. 

The Portuguese Commu- 


nist Party [PCP] has not 


fallen into this electoral 


pr 
~ R, 


ties with the PCI. The 
following article attempts 
to explain these differences 
and to again ask whether 
advances for southern Eur- 
ope’s CP’s mean advances 
for workers. 


The developing situation 


in Portugal is an embar-. 


rassment rather than an 
inspiration to Italian and 
Spanish C.P. leaders. 

The Italian leadership 
reported itself ‘“‘perplexed 
and anxious’’ several 
‘months ago, and at recent 
meetings Enrico Berlinguer 
of the PCI condemned any 
limit ‘‘to the participation 
of all expressions of popu- 
lar opinion — particularly 
of political parties’’, which 
he described as 
guarantee of a renewal of 
Portuguese society’ ’. 

These comments come 
on the heels of the attempt 
by the Armed Forces 
Movement in Portugal to 
develop alternatives to ex- 
pressions of popular opin- 
ion that go further than 
casting a vote every few 
years. 

The current situation in 
Portugal has its roots in the 


way that the Fascist regime. 


was overthrown. 
PORTUGUESE FASCISM 
SWEPT AWAY 3 
Caetano’s fascist regime 
- the Estado Nuovo, dep- 
ended on an old style 


ultra-colonialism, economic 


= widespread 


“the only 


backwardness 
and a repressive state 
machine. The reality of 
defeat in Africa, obvious 
first to army officers 
fighting there undermined 
one pillar of the system. 

At the same time the 
attempt of the more dyn- 
amic sectors of the. ecom- 
omy to jump onto the gravy 
train of European economic 
growth and to escape a 
cycle of colonial and dom- 
estic decline, undermined 
the economic and social 
basis of fascism. 

The Armed 
Movement, 


and social 


Forces 


African socialism and a 
reaction to 
monopoly control of the 
economy and the repressive 
police state swept the 
regime away in April 1974 


Portugese capitalism ex- 
hibits the same sharp 
contrast between a small 
group of monopolies and a 
vast backward sector of 
small business, farming 
and fishing as does Italy. In 


the early sixties a policy of 


protectionism and exclu- 
sion of foreign capital was 
abandoned when it became 
clear to the sprawling 
Portugese cartels that nei- 
ther they nor their state had 
the resources to modernize 
the colonial or home eco- 
nomy. A` brief period of 
growth followed and by 
1970, 27% of Portugese 
industry was foreign own- 
ed. 

The main reality of the 
Portugese economy 
remains the poverty strick- 
en sector of small enter- 
prises. The PCP fol- 
lowed the Italian formula, 
cultivating support in this 
sector. After April 1974 the 
PCP resisted wage. de- 
mands, ensured low mini- 
mum wages and demanded 
credit and state support for 
small business. 

Alvaro Cunhal, the lead- 
er of the Party, responded 
in 1970 to attacks from the 
left, by reaffirming support 
for an alliance with the 


inspired by. 


middle-class against large 
landowners and monopo- 
lies. The recent national- 
ization of some of the larger 
firms and banks is in line 
with this policy. 


SANEAMENTO BUT ON- 
LY SO FAR 


The dismantling of 
fascism created a great 
popular upsurge. Every 


Portugese worker was in a` 


fake trade union or some 
other state organization. 


Officials were removed and 
offices occupied and the 
secret police rounded up. 
The ordinary people of 


Portuguese chief of state Francisco Costa Gomes presides over meeting of new soanet 
— trap despite many similari- 


Portugal were the main 
force in this ‘saneamento’ 
(cleaning up) and had a 
direct role in the course of 
social change. 

This mass participation 
was increasingly resisted, 
not least by the PCP. The 
Party appeared to be 
anxious to halt the revolu- 


tion at a ‘‘democratic and. 


national stage” while con- 
solidating their influence, 


especially in the trade 
union movement. 
Leftists in the Armed 


Forces Movement (AFM) 
are seeking an AFMepeople 
alliance that would be the 
beginnings of a workers 
and soldiers state. A 
political model borrowed 
from African liberation 
struggles. The PCP has 
seen itself as the ‘“‘people”’ 
part of this axis, offering its 
own ‘‘committees for the 
defence of the revolution”’ 
as the expression of popu- 
lar wishes. 


In the fluid Portuguese. 


situation many groups have 
sprung up criticising the 
role of the PCP. The PCP’s 
intolerance of this criticism 
was underlined sharply by 
the arrest of several hun- 
dred members of MRPP, a 
group that tackled the PCP 
from the left even -before 
the coup. This ‘‘Marxist- 
Leninist’’ organization des- 
cribes the PCP as ‘‘social- 
fascist’’ and has evidently 
gained a following as the 


f 


AFM and the Communists 
sought to defuse militancy 
and ‘‘institutionalize’’ soc- 
ial change. 

Letting the steam out of 


the process of change . 


inevitably allowed room for 
manoeuvre for the right in 
Portugal. The Socialist Par- 
ty saw an opportunity to 
pick up support for its 
policy of mild reform within 
the framework of an essen- 
tially capitalist society, and 
left the ‘‘Revolutionary 


‘Council’’ 


This action has galvan- 
ized the right and led to the 
organization of anti-com- 
munist demonstrations. 
The whole future of social- 
ism in Portugal is now at 
risk. | 

The PCP has been forced 
to call for the kind of 
popular militancy it had up 
to this point been hoping to 
limit or channel into the 
achievement of its own 
usually short-term ambi- 
tions. The MRPP organis- 
ers so recently jailed have 
been released and have 
supported the AFM’s move 
to create direct links with 
prio 


PCP has abandoned its 
‘‘top-down’’ approach to 
social change. How far the 
party might be forced to go 
remains to be seen. The 
current crisis will shift 
many Portuguese to a more 
unequivocal anti-capitalist 
stand. 

The Italian C.P. has 
reacted to developing mili- 
tancy by clinging more 
firmly to its traditional 
position of compromise. 
The crises of 1962, 1968 
and 1969 created. a large 
‘left’ outside the party. a 
‘Triple Alliance” of three 
major left-wing organiza- 
tions of up to 40,000 
members now exists. 

The Portuguese and Ital- 


es - A Peet OS deve 
WORKERS MOVEMENT R 


For the time being, the 


ian C.P.’s are not revolu- 
tionary parties. The PCI 
seeks parliamentary major- 
ities at the expense of 
working class militancy. 
The PCP has been shifted 
to a more militant stance by 
events rather than convic- 
tion. 

Their policies hold out 
no real hope of a change for 
working people in southern 
Europe. Communists pro- 
mise economic growth but 
find themselves dependent 
on promises to prop up the 


weakest sectors of the 
economy. They promise 
social advance and the 


appearance of working 
class power but suppress 
the militancy and class- 
consciousness that would 
make that power real. A} 
parallel close to home is the 
kind of trade unionism that 


seeks better wages but 
resents rank and file 
participation. 


-WHAT’S AT STAKE? 


The stakes in_ Portugal 
and Italy are high. Both-are 
members of NATO and 
vital in the alliance. Portu- 
gal’s island possessions in 
the Atlantic are impo = 
relopment of 
naval erratery to protect = 
increasingly beleaguered 
South Africa. The concen- 
tration on naval superiority 
pursued by the Soviet 
Union makes both Medi- 
terranean and Atlantic in- 


` terests crucial in US stra- 
_ tegy. 


The economic and politi- 
cal problems of these weak 
states cannot be solved by 
the CP strategy. Continu- 
ing weakness means that 
external support will be 
increasingly necessary for 
the regime. Such support, 
from either Soviet or US 
sources, can only be had at 
a price: the loss of national 
independence, the 
strengthening of the super- » 
powers and a diminishing 
prospect for world peace. 
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